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THE RESTORATION OF AUNT 
ELIZA. 


By KATHARINE SILVESTER. 


For this my son was dead and is alive again ; 
He was lost and is found ! 


“ C* HALL I light the lamp, Miss Eliza ?” 

“Not yet, thank you, Ellen. I willring when it gets darker,” 
and Miss Eliza turned to the window as she spoke to hide her 
trembling lips from Ellen’s gaze. She prayed the servant had not 
noticed the quiver in her voice. 

The house faced one of the great Bloomsbury squares, and on 
the pavement and in the road children, tempted from the neigh- 
bouring side streets and alleys by the trees and greenness, screamed 
shrilly as they whipped tops and twirled skipping-ropes, fain to be 
content, poor little Peris! to disport themselves outside the gates of 
paradise. The air was filled with the vague delight of summer 
evenings. From a distant street corner came the strains of a piano 
organ, the music, softened by distance, sounding ineffably sad. 

Long after Ellen had left the room Eliza still stood by the window, 
her hands tightly clasped in front of her, looking into the street with 
unseeing eyes, into which as she gazed there seemed to spring a look 
of fear. A thing she had long waited for in dread was close upon 
her, and her spirit shrank and her flesh crept, as though through the 
years she had not watched its coming, and tried to train herself to 
meet it, smiling and resigned. Now her doom had been spoken and 
there was no room for hope. 

At breakfast that morning her brother had appeared with un- - 
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wonted punctuality, and had eagerly sought among his letters for a 
small one, sealed with a black seal, and addressed in the straight 
childish hand of modern womanhood. He had glanced furtively 
over his glasses at his sister sitting opposite, and a faint blush 
had overspread his face as their eyes met. As he had torn open 
the envelope the air had become filled with a faint scent of violets, 
as grateful to Eliza as incense toa Puritan. Neither had spoken, 
but Eliza’s hand had shaken as she poured out the coffee. 

Of course there could be no doubt about it any longer—those 
frequent visits to Wimbledon, the instinct that had made her hate 
and fear them had been a true one. Yet it was right and natural 
and proper for her brother to end his widowerhood, and begin a new 
chapter of life with youth in it and the love of woman. She had 
striven, and always with a sense of failure, to fill the gap in his life 
and household. His material needs had been the object of her 
almost religious care. Undisturbed by any fault or omission on the 
part of the servants which affected her only, she would blaze out 
into mild wrath at a crumpled roseleaf where his comfort was con- 
cerned. The scraps of news and gossip heard during the day would 
be carefully treasured up and fired off one by one to light up 
the silences of the evening meal. On the rare occasions when they 
went into society together she would watch with trembling his 
relations to unmarried women ; but, baring as it were her neck to 
the knife, she would always contrive to flutter up to any lady whom 
her king had delighted to honour, and offer a trembling tribute of 
talk and friendliness. Sometimes she would crown the sacrifice by 
an invitation to lunch or dinner, with a sight of little Anthony as 
picce de résistance. Little Anthony! In his small body were bound 
up her chief hopes and fears. She had many times lain awake 
through the night tossing in agony at thought of a possible parting, 
at giving over the care of him into indifferent hands. All the deep, 
strong maternity of her nature flowed round and about the little boy 
who had been her charge from babyhood. She had early dispensed 
with the services of a nurse—the last one had given notice, on the 
ground that her post was a sinecure—taking upon herself all the 
duties of bathing and dressing, which she went through as though 
performing some sacred rite. She herself made his clothes—strange 
little suits of many colours, carved out of her old-maiden fancy. 
She conned over night the lessons she gave him in the morning, and 
read educational papers and attended educational meetings in the 
hope of finding a royal road to the three Rs for her boy to travel in 
her company. Never since the days of little George Osborne had 
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child been bred in such an atmosphere of devotion and service: 
And he gave her back good measure of love in return. 

And on the morning of this day she had felt that the haunting 
shadow of her heart’s love was close upon her—was taking shape and 
solidity—on her quivering flesh fell its icy breath with its sickening 
odour of violets. 

While the brother and sister had been sitting at their silent break 
fast on the morning in question, little Anthony had rushed into the 
room with his accustomed noisy greeting, and had drawn up a chair 
to the table, his red mouth agape for any delicacy which might be 
offered him. He was a pretty child with long old-fashioned curls 
falling on either side his delicate cheeks. ‘To-day his father had 
looked at him critically as he prattled away with the abandon of an 
adored only child. 7 

* Eliza,” had said her brother suddenly in a voice that sounded 
harsh in her sensitive ears, “that boy’s manners want looking to. 
He is too great a chatterbox. And—and I don’t like the way you 
dress him, ‘Take him to Swears & Wells and make him look like 
other children.” Then, avoiding her startled eyes, he had added 
hastily, as he folded up his newspaper and rose to leave the room : 
“IT may be home early this afternoon, and perhaps I may bring a 
friend—a lady—in with me. Don’t let Anthony go out for his. walk ; 
he can play in the square, and I should be obliged if you also would 
remain at home to receive us.” Eliza had bowed her head in 
silence—she had received her sentence of dismissal. 

All the morning her misery had hung about her like a cloud. It 
had seemed to her as if the secret had got abroad among her house- 
hold, and that the:servants had only paid perfunctory attention to 
her orders. She had lost her basket of keys early in the day, and 
without this badge of office she had felt as powerless and as insig- 
nificant as a policeman without his truncheon. Even little Anthony 
had been naughty and rebellious. 

The early dinner over, she had felt as a criminal might feel who, 
having eaten a last meal, had nothing more to look forward to in life 
but death. Little Anthony had been tearfully forgiven, and taken up 
to be attired in his best frock and hat. When the child asked her 
the meaning of these proceedings, she had thought of Abraham being 
questioned by little Isaac on their journey to the place appointed for 
the sacrifice. His toilet over and himself despatched to play. in the 
square, according to orders, Eliza had dressed herself with shaking 
fingers in her flowered silk of state, and had gone down into the 
drawing-room, there to await the dreaded visit At least there was 
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nothing of novelty about her present sensations—she had been 
through the whole thing so often in her dreams and waking thoughts. 
Now she sat stiffly upright on one of the high-backed chairs, 
making no pretence at occupation, straining her ears for the terrible 
bell which was to ring the knell of her old life. 

It had come at last, and the sound had driven the colour from 
her face and had made her heart beat wildly. She had risen, 
mechanically steadying herself by the back of her chair, her face, 
with pale lips parted, turned to the door. First had come her 
brother’s footstep, then a soft silken rustle and an odour of violets, 
and the room became filled with a golden-haired presence and the 
musical notes of a girlish voice. It had been as if her brother were 
speaking to her in a dream. “ Eliza—this lady is Eleanor—Miss 
Vivian—she is going to be my wife.” Eliza, still in her dream, had 
held out a rigid hand, but the presence had bent over her and kissed 
her lightly on the cheek. “We are going to be sisters,” she had 
laughed softly. ‘I hope we shall like one another very much. 
Augustine has told me ever so many nice things about you!” and 
she had given an arch look at her affianced lover, who had stood, 
silent and nervous, watching the meeting.’ Then she had put upa 
long eye-glass and had looked critically around. ‘What a capita} 
room this is,” she burst forth again. ‘ But the furniture and pictures 
are so Early Victorian. Ugh! That engraving of the ‘Sailor’s 
Return,’ it reminds me of a Brighton lodging-house where I was sent 
as a child to convalesce after measles. Beneath it by the wall was 
a little table with a knitted cover and wax flowers under a glass 
shade. And that gilt clock with the pendants! I believe if I 
lived in a room with them I should take to wearing a crinoline and 
playing on a blue-ribboned guitar! ‘ Mais nous allons changer tout 
cela!’ I saw a perfectly lovely overmantel in Bond Street this 
morning.” ' 

All this time Eliza had stood, as at first, with one hand on the 
back of her chair, but an angry flush had risen to her cheek as she 
listened to the slighting criticism of objects whose beauty and fit- 
ness she had always held beyond question. She had been astonished 
that her brother had seemed in no wise offended, but had laughed at 
the sallies of his lady-love, and had told her the room and the whole 
house were hers to do with as she chose. “But what a heartless 
stepmother I am !” she again called out. “I have not even asked 
after little Anthony. Can he not be produced at once? I am really 
dying to see him.” 

Then Eliza had rung the bell for the servant to call him in from 
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the square, and, a few minutes later, he had come bounding up the 
stairs into the room. The unexpected sight of his father and of 
the strange lady had brought him to a sudden stop, and he had 
stood a minute, the doorway framing the quaintly clad little figure, 
staring in blue-eyed wonder. Neither the brother nor the sister had 
spoken. Eliza’s own consciousness of suffering had been lost in an 
intensity of watching. For the minute she had been the mere 
spectator of the development of a dramatic situation. _ She had seen 
her boy’s look of surprise change into one of delight as the stranger 
smiled and held out her arms. Then he had made a rush at her and 
had held up his face to be kissed, and she had taken him on her 
lap, and had laughed her low musical laugh in response to his. “I 
have never seen you before,” he had said. “But you are like the 
picture of the queen in my fairy-book. Will you tell me who you 
are?” Eleanor had given an arch look of entreaty at the child’s 
father, who had stood twirling his whiskers and looking with delight 
at the two making friends. He had crossed the room to them and 
had laid one hand on her shoulders. ‘ This lady is Mother Nelly, 
Anthony. She is coming one day to stay with us always. Does not 
that make you very happy?” At this the little boy had jumped off 
her knee and had danced about and clapped his hands. ‘ Mother 
Nelly! Mother Nelly! The beautiful queen is coming out of my 
book, and is going to live in my house with me!” “ What a dear he 
is,” Eleanor had exclaimed, turning to his father. ‘“ He'll look sweet 
in kilts, with his hair cropped French fashion. Those long curls 
of his are as Early Victorian as the chairs and tables. I shall love 
taking him with me to pay afternoon calls!” 

Eliza, who had stood all this while apart, had seemed to feel 
already a cold wind of parting blowing between her and'them. At 
the last words a wave of wrathful indignation had passed over her. 
Her boy’s curls to be sacrificed, and he to be trotted about and 
made a drawing-room puppet, breathing an atmosphere of gossip and 
folly! The entrance of the servant with the tea, her face twinkling 
with suppressed curiosity, had produced a diversion in the current of 
her thoughts. She had poured out tea and had handed tea-cake 
with something akin to cheerful hospitality ; only when Miss Vivian, 
calling Anthony to her, had begun to feed him with buttered muffin, 
she had burst out in almost fierce remonstrance: “ Please do not 
give him food of that kind! He is not used to it, and it is bad for 
him!” Eleanor had lifted surprised eyebrows, little Anthony had 
pouted rebellion, and Augustine had frowned disapproval at his | 
sister’s interference. She had felt that the battle between them for 
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her boy had begun and that she had already been worsted. There 
had ensued an awkward silence and then Eleanor had risen. 

“We must be going now, Miss Eliza,” she had said, her voice 
more tuneful than ever. “I shall often be running in to see you 
and Anthony before ” and she had given an arch look at 
Anthony’s father. Then she had bent down and had kissed the 
little boy, and he had clung to her and had begged her to stay. 
Next she had turned to Eliza and kissed her cold unresponsive 
cheek, and they had gone together from the house, leaving her alone 
with her despair. 

It was difficult for Eliza on that first evening of her sorrows to 
realise that all these things had taken place within the last few 
hours. 

Long after the servants had gone to bed she stood by the window 
trying to adjust her mental attitude to the new conditions. Little 
Anthony’s unfeigned joy at the prospect of the coming change, while 
it tore her heart, yet helped her to see her way clear. Though she 
should die of the pain of parting with her treasure, she knew she 
must leave her old home when the new wife came. Oh! she could 
never stand by and be silent while another laid down to her darling 
a law that was not hers, praising perhaps what she would blame, and 
blaming that which she might hold harmless. She could not be 
content to accept a mere share of the love and allegiance that had 
been wholly hers, to be conscious perhaps of a total transference of 
his affection from herself to the young stepmother. It would be a 
renewal of the eternal conflict between crabbed age and youth, and 
she had no heart to take up the struggle. What had she but her 
love and her tears to oppose to beauty and bright laughter, and the 
childish passion for change ? 

This was a terrible thing—to have all the feelings of maternity 
and none of its rights. ‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord my God, Who 
hast not made me a woman!” She had been shocked once by hearing 
that this blessing was to be found in the daily ritual of an alien 
creed—the words occurred to her now, and she acknowledged their 
bitter significance. 

If Time trotted hard with her brother’s future wife, as it should 
with a maid between ‘contract and marriage, it galloped with Eliza, 
and the last days of her rule found her as miserable and uhresigned 
as when the first shock of her calamity was upon her. In spite of 
her promise at their first meeting, Eliza had seen very little ‘of her 
future sister-in-law, who she had heard was occupied in rushing about 
‘from’one end of London to another after wedding clothes and art 
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furniture. On two or three occasions large expensive boxes of rich 
sweets had been sent for Anthony, which his aunt, much to his 
indignation, had confiscated with scarcely concealed anger. Once a 
present had arrived for herself—a scent-case with beautifully cut 
bottles filled with a delicate perfume, which Eliza had deliberately 
emptied away, sending out for a disinfectant to remove all trace of 
the odour. 

Workmen and furniture-dealers came in and out the house all 
day, and changes were made in the arrangement of the rooms. 
Eliza hated it all bitterly, and generally contrived to be out during 
her future sister-in-law’s hurried visits of superintendence. But 
Anthony was delighted. A smart new nursery fitted with a swing 
and gymnastic apparatus was prepared for him at the top of the 
house, and a French donne was engaged for his service. 

In these last preparations Eliza only saw further cause for distress. 
Had not the old house been her boy’s undisputed kingdom—all the 
household his devoted subjects? And now he was to be shut up in 
a top room, with a questionable foreigner, a gaoler disguised in a 
white cap and apron—perhaps only allowed out at stated times. It 
irritated her that the boy did not realise that the coming changes would 
deal a blow at his childish liberty. On the contrary, though he wept 
at intervals at the thought of parting with her, he openly counted the 
days till father and “ Mother Nelly” should come home from. the 
wedding-journey and the new rule should begin. 

It arrived at last—the home-coming of the pair with great foreign 
many-labelled trunks, and shrieks of delight from Anthony in the 
hall. That same evening Eliza’s own box-laden cab stood waiting at 
the door, destined to carry her to the new little home she had made 
for herself in a distant suburb. She went up to say a last good-bye 
to little Anthony lying in his bed, and hugging his new toy from 
Paris. 

“Oh, auntie dear!” he cried, sitting up and clinging to her. 
“Your tears are dropping on my face! Don’t cry,dear! You may 
come and see me every day—not to-morrow, though. I shall want 
to be all the time helping Mother Nelly unpack her boxes and 
arrange things—but come the next day and the next.” 

Eliza had no voice to answer him, but, gently disengaging herself 
from the little clasping hands, she hurried downstairs past the open 
dining-room door, whence came a sound of low laughter, and not 
trusting herself to further speech she jumped into her cab and drove 
away. 
__.Days and weeks passed and brought no comfort to Eliza in her 
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new home. The house was a pretty little villa in the neighbourhood 
of Putney, and she had furnished it chiefly with the things that had 
been turned out in disgrace from her brother’s house. She had 
plenty to do in helping the one little maid to keep the place in order, 
but, unlike some women, she found no compensation for the loss of 
human love in polishing brasses and tending chairs and tables. 

From visits to her old home she returned more heart-stricken 
than ever. Anthony welcomed her, indeed, with kisses and shouts 
of joy, but she found her presence soon ceased to satisfy and interest 
him. “Mother Nelly” was in the drawing-room, and she had 
promised to show him her album, or she was just going to take him 
for a drive in the trim little victoria in which, with childish snob- 
bishness, he took infinite pride. She would find smart, stranger 
children playing with him in his nursery—little Pharaohs who knew 
not Joseph—who looked at her with cold, curious eyes. She de- 
tested his shrill-voiced French nurse, his cropped head and broad- 
collared suits from Paris. There was no doubt about the child’s 
content with the new order of things, but that she could no longer 
minister to his happiness deprived her life of all meaning. Her 
visits to her boy became rarer and rarer, though the thought of his 
lost love was ever with her, adding a crown to her sorrow. 

Time went on and a baby arrived in the household at Blooms- 
bury. At first Anthony’s joy and excitement knew no bounds. 
Then, later, it seemed to Eliza that her little boy was more subdued 
than before. Neither did he look as smart and spruce as he used, 
and, on the days when he expected her, she would find him standing 
by the nursery window waiting for her coming. Once, when he had 
been sitting on her knee, he had had an unaccountable fit of crying, 
and, when she had risen to leave, had clung to her and begged her 
not to go. Her visits now were rarely disturbed by his having to 
keep appointments with “ Mother Nelly,” nor was he ever sent for 
to the drawing-room, to be shown to callers as in the early days. 
Their interviews usually took place in the nursery, where they had 
to whisper their talks, so as not to disturb the eternal slumbers of 
the baby. The baby was guarded by an ill-tempered nurse who 
seemed to regard the little boy as its natural enemy ; and Eliza saw 
that, ready as he was to love and cherish it, he was not able to find 
much solace in its company. 

On one occasion the baby had woke up when the nurse was 
absent from the room, and Eliza had lifted the crying little thing out 
of its cradle, and had walked about with it till it was pacified. 
Anthony had watched her in delight. It seemed more his baby now 
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that it was in Aunt Eliza’s arms. She had set it up on her knee and 
Anthony had capered in front of it, making strange noises till it crowed 
aloud with pleasure. Then he had begged to be allowed to nurse 
it himself—just this once—and he had placed himself on the nursery- 
chair, with great solemnity, while Eliza and he held the white bundle 
between them. As, full of delighted dignity, he sat peering into the 
tiny face, the door opened with a jerk and Eleanor came in. She 
stopped short at sight of the little group; then an angry flush mounted 
to her cheek, and without staying to take Eliza’s outstretched hand 
she snatched up the baby where it lay in Anthony’s arms. “Anthony! 
have I not told you mever to touch the baby? How dare you take 
her in your arms, and nurse not by? Ring the bell for her at once, 
and never do such a thing again!” Poor little Anthony’s face flushed 
and his lip trembled, and he looked appealingly to Eliza, who at once 
claimed the responsibility of the transgression. Eleanor scarcely 
answered, but there were two red spots on her cheeks, and she called 
in Anthony’s denne to take him out for a walk at once. Eliza’s 
heart bled for him and his outraged tenderness, but she could say 
nothing that would not make matters worse. She gathered up her 
skirts and wished her sister-in-law good-bye, the latter recovering 
sufficiently to proffer feebly an invitation to dinner, which as was 
expected, was quickly declined. 

As she turned the corner of the square she looked up at the 
nursery window, and caught a glimpse of a sad little face watching 
her, and kissing her good-bye, and her heart felt ready to break. 

It was one afternoon in late autumn. Miss Eliza had been making 
some purchases in the High Street, and was hastening home through 
the foggy lamp-lit dusk. It was some weeks since she had called at 
her brother’s home—the family had just returned from the seaside, 
and though she longed for a sight of her darling’s face in its new 
glory of red and brown, she had put off calling from day to day. 
Her visits to her former home had always pained her inexpressibly, 
and now a new element had been added to her distress. Her own 
deposition had been fraught with enough of sorrow—she could not 
bear also to be a witness of her Anthony’s. The sad little face at 
the nursery window, which had been the latest glimpse she had had 
of him, had haunted her dreams. 

On this afternoon, as she came up her garden walk, she became 
conscious through the mist of some object lying or crouching against 
the front door. She hastened forward, her mild wrath awakened at 
the thoughts of tramps, and reaching what was indeed a little human 
heap, bent her short-sighted eyes upon it and began softly prodding 
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it with an .interrogative umbrella. The heap remained motionless, 
and full of a vague fear she pulled violently at the bell. As the door 
was opened by her little maid the light from the lamp in the hall 
fell on the face of the intruder, and Eliza uttered a strange cry. It 
was Anthony who lay curled up fast asleep on her doorstep—her 
own little Anthony, dirty and pale; his thin strap shoes trodden 
into shapelessness, coatless in the chill autumn weather, and wearing 
a fussy French pinafore, whereof the original hue was scarcely 
recognisable through the mud splashes. He had run away from his 
home to her, and a great unreasoning flood of joy overflowed her 
heart. Motioning silence to the scared little maid, she put her 
arms about the little boy and bore him into the warm sitting-room, 
where she sat down with her precious burden in a low chair by the 
fire. ‘The movement, gentle though it was, awoke him. He sat up 
with a start, then fell back again with a sigh of weary content when 
he saw in whose arms he lay. 

“Oh, auntie dear ! it’s a long, long way to your house. I thought 
I should never reach you.” Eliza pressed him to her by way of 
response. Then she softly called the wondering maid, and bade her 
bring warm milk and biscuit and a shawl for the little guest. Next 
she gently pulled off the poor spoilt socks and shoes, and her tears 
fell on the little ice-cold feet and hands as she chafed them and 
covered them with passionate kisses. Presently the tired eyes 
opened again. “I’m always naughty now—too naughty for anyone 
to love me. Even Mother Nelly doesn’t want to see me. I hate 
Marie—I fought her to-day in the square—and she dragged me 
home and shut me in father’s study, and no one came near me for 
hours and: hours ; and at last I came out and opened the street-door 
and ran away to you, and I’m so glad I’ve come ”—and he flung his 
arms round her neck with a sigh of happiness. 

The arrival of cake and milk still further revived him, and he was 
soon chattering away to her about the little events of his life, 
making many unconscious revelations of neglect and misunderstand- 
ing ; and.Eliza, as she listened, could have cried aloud with pity and 
indignation. He told with pride the story of his long journey 
through the streets. 

In the early days of her married life his stepmother had taken 
him in her victoria to pay his aunt a visit, and his memory had 
enabled him to start in the right direction. The rest had been 
achieved by a clear little inquiring tongue and tireless legs. It did 
not seem to occur to him that he had in any way offended by acting 
as he had.done. All his ideas of rightful authority were embodied 
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in Eliza. When she had first left him he had indeed seemed 
content to accept a new rule, but now that he wanted her, he believed 
their right in one another to be unquestionable. 

She had not courage yet to break to him the real state of the 
case. First, she rolled him up in a shawl, and put him in an arm- 
chair while she went to post a telegram to her brother. Her mood 
was a strange one. Her heart seemed divided between feelings of 
pity and triumph. Her boy was hers again—hers wholly for to-night 
and for all time. No golden presence and odour of violets stood 
now between her love and his. Yet she must part with him—must 
give him back into the very hands that played so ill on the delicate 
instrument of his childish heart. But to-night he should be happy, 
and should believe, as he desired, that they would henceforth be 
always together. She herself would strive to live only in the present, 
and for a few hours put away all thought of the morrow. 

What an evening they had in that cosy little room! Anthony 
had given a cry of delight at sight of the old chairs and tables. She 
roasted him apples on the hob, and he made her toast as he knelt on 
the hearthrug, a quaint little figure swathed in the shawl. She told 
him the old tales out of Andersen’s fairy book, and he babbled with 
laughter as they recalled past memories. It was an hour of paradise 
for her and for him. At bedtime she bore him up in her arms, and 
put him to bed on the sofa in her own room, and sat holding his 
hand long after he had gone off to sleep. That night her own 
dreams were sweeter than they had been for years. 

The next morning she bore the little boy, sobered and convinced 
of his misdemeanour, back to her brother’s house. Augustine was 
awaiting his sister in the study with Eleanor beside him, but the 
latter remained rather sulkily silent while the brother and sister took 
counsel as to the best way of dealing with Anthony. It was finally 
arranged between them that he should be sent to a country boarding- 
school, the selection of which Eliza undertook to make. All she 
bargained for was that some part of the holidays should always be 
spent with her at her home. Then she took her departure, in the 
fulness of her content offering, for the first time, to kiss her sister-in- 
law as she bade her “ Good-bye.” 

Her journey home was a royal progress of the emotions—her eye 
was bright, her step elastic; the little maid-servant gazed at her in 
wonder as she let her into the house. She set about her household 
duties with new interest and vigour. The spirit of her boy’s love 
seemed to hover over her hearth, never again to leave her starved 
and desolate. Her kingdom was restored to her, and again she could 
enjoy her own. 
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THE BIRDS OF WORDSWORTH. 


F frequency of reference may be accepted as deciding the matter, 
it is the cuckoo that is probably first favourite among the birds 
of Wordsworth. The “blithe new-comer” he calls “the darling of 
the spring,” and confesses, in mature manhood, that 
Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery ; 
The same whom in my schoolboy days 
I listened to ; that cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 


With that peculiar love of mystery so characteristic of Words- 
worth, we find him still linking the larger outlook of the man’s soul 
within him to the boy’s delight in the unseen singer, and lying on 
the grass until the “ golden time” of the past returned and the earth 
became once more “an unsubstantial faery place.” Elsewhere he 
advises the sleepless to abjure the repeater and provide themselves 
with a cuckoo-clock, the sound of which will lead to “ composure,” if 
not to sleep, and fill up the darkness with light and summer fancies, 
**T speak with knowledge,”—always an easy thing for Wordsworth to 
say,—“ of sharp distress, and as one who sometimes tosses on a bed of 
pain.” The mimic notes, he asserted, send “a dear delightful land 
of verdure, shower, and gleam” into the soul. The “vernal soul” 
awakes and goes with the sound. It must be added, however, that 
in his beautiful sonnet “To Sleep” he states that even “ the first 
cuckoo’s melancholy cry” failed occasionally to bring sleep, “ dear 
mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health.” In another sonnet he 
writes that “‘not the whole warbling grove in concert heard” can fill 
the breast like the first pulsing note of the cuckoo. It is only when 
*‘the still sad music of humanity” comes to him from the “ Solitary 
Reaper” that, in exquisite verse, he is brought to confess that “no 
such voice was ever heard in spring-time from the cuckoo-bird.” In 
“The Cuckoo at Laverna,” the poet tells us he heard other birds 
such as he had been accustomed to hear in many an English grove ; 
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but it was not until the “vagrant voice” sounded that he felt his 
greeting, in a foreign land, complete, and, as is his wont, he carries 
the simple double-note of his feathered favourite into spiritual 
relationship with the “ voice of one crying amid the wilderness.” His 
love of the cuckoo’s “sovereign cry” must indeed have made him 
feel a pang when, in modernising his selections from Chaucer, he 
found himself compelled to speak of his pet bird in such terms as 
“ vile cuckoo ” and “ bird unholy.” 

As might be expected, the lordly nightingale receives large and 
honourable mention, but it is not difficult to discern that the song of 
“ full-throated ease,” as Keats calls it, is not that kind of music which 
most takes the contemplative ear of Wordsworth. It may be that 
the nightingale’s singing is of such a nature as to be content with no 
second place ; that is to say, the songs of other birds blended with the 
pensive reflections of the poet’s brain, and helped and refined these 
rather than extinguished them by persistent strength. This view 
seems borne out by No. ix. of the “ Poems of the Imagination.” 
Once he chided, but at the same time excused himself, for carolling 
“ fancy-free,” as if the nightingale had neither heart nor voice for him. 
Even the nightingale, it may be remembered, was among the birds 
at Laverna whose vocal presence did not make up for the absence of 
the cuckoo. It is not to be forgotten, however, that in his ode “To 
Enterprise ” he refers to this bird as “the sweet bird misnamed the 
melancholy,” and that in comparing the song of the solitary highland 
lass to that of various birds he writes :— 

No nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 


Of travellers in some shady haunt 
Among Arabian sands. 


In another poem he speaks of those who listen to the nightingale 
as being fancy-cheated into the belief that the bird’s song is the 
outcome of exultant outlook on wood and stream, instead of a steady 
outpouring into the dark ear of night. He speaks, we must not 
forget, too, in the “ Excursion” of the cessation of a certain human 
voice being 

Regretted like the nightingale’s last note. 

These passages show withal that he was not insensible to the 
“anthem ” that intoxicated Keats, and many others before and since. 

The redbreast is always referred to by Wordsworth in terms of 
homely a‘fection :— 

Driven by autumn’s sharpening air 
From half-stripped woods and pastures bare, 
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Brisk robin seeks a kindlier home : 
Not like a beggar is he come, 

But enters as a looked-for guest, 
Confiding in his ruddy breast, 

As if it were a natural shield 
Charged with a blazon on the field, 
Due to that good and pious deed 
Of which we in the ballad read. 


He hails robin as the thrice happy creature that in all lands is 
nurtured by hospitable folks, and offers his whole house as a cage for 
the bird when winter comes. A redbreast found chasing a butterfly 
draws from the poet a gentle playful protest, and he exhorts the 
“ pious bird whom man loves best” to love the butterfly, if possible, 
but leave it alone in any case. In a sonnet he gives us a picture of 
himself, the grey old man “ in still musings bound,” with the redbreast 
fluttering round him, pecking at his lips as though they were those of 
a lady whose mouth resembled “a half-blown rose.” Living an 
open-air life, he has not failed to note that the red-breasted songster 
is the last to sing in the autumn, coming, as he does, close to the 
roadsides and homesteads to “ warble when sweet sounds are rare.” 
The pretty little poem “To a Redbreast (in sickness),” in which 
the bird is asked to come at the last hour and sing the requiem of 
the dying, 

Nor fail to be the harbinger 
Of everlasting spring, 


is, of course, not Wordsworth’s composition, but was written by Sara 
Hutchinson, his sister-in-law. It is interesting to notice that the 
very last bird written about by Wordsworth is the redbreast. The 
lines are, it is true, nothing at all in themselves. They were written 
as late as 1846, and are entitled “I know an aged man constrained 
to dwell.” 

“ Hark, ’tis the thrush, undaunted, undeprest,” is the exultant 
opening of a sonnet. Here the poet would seem to have been 
found in a depressed mood—a fireside prisoner, as he calls himself 
when the wind was roaring outside. The carol of the bird charmed 
away his cares, and snapped the moody chain, so that at length he 
also went forth to front the blast and bear the heroic songster 
company. The sonnet immediately following deals also with the 
thrush’s song. It was the thrush as well as the nightingale that was 
neard at Laverna ; both alike, however, failing to interest supremely 
until the cuckoo sang, and it is the thrush that is described in one of 
the “ Evening Voluntaries” as receiving from the linnet the signal to 
stop, which, however, the larger bird paid no attention to, but heed- 
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lessly sang on. The smile-provoking title, “The Reverie of Poor 
Susan,” is associated, nevertheless, with some sweet, natural lines in 
which the country-born woman, resident in London, is spoken of as 
being carried, by the song of the thrush hung out at a window in the 
great city, straight back to her cottage among green pastures :— 


*Tis a note of enchantment ; what ails her? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees, 

Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 


If we except the sonnets on the Dunollie Castle eagles, “ the 
lordly eagle race ” comes in for only passing mention. The better of 
the two sonnets is perhaps worth quoting :— 

Dishonoured rock and ruin! that, by law 
Tyrannic, keep the bird of Jove embarred 

Like a lone criminal whose life is spared. 

Vexed is he, and screams loud. The last I saw 
Was on the wing ; stooping, he struck with awe 
Man, bird, and beast ; then, with a consort paired, 
From a bold headland, their loved aery’s guard, 
Flew high above Atlantic waves, to draw 

Light from the fountain of the setting sun. 

Such was the prisoner once; and, when his plumes 
The sea-blast ruffles as the storm comes on, 

Then, for a moment, he, in spirit, resumes 

His rank ’mong freeborn creatures that live free, 
His power, his beauty, and his majesty. 

The dove may generally be counted on, for rhyming purposes, 
to secure a large share of notice among poetasters. In Wordsworth’s 
case, however, there was a genuine liking for the “gentle dove,” as 
he, in commonplace language enough, calls it. Finding, in Italy, a 
dove perched on an olive branch, he spun an exhortation out of the 
incident ; and it may be remembered that out of the story of the 
dilatory lady, whose pet dove fluttered at her window for admittance, 
only to be answered by “Wait, prithee wait,” from the disturbed 
singer, whose fingers strummed her harp, he also emphasised the 
lesson of taking Time by the forelock—his pigtail, as Mrs. Carlyle 
phrased it, being so apt to come away in one’s hands—for a kite was 
behind the dove, and devoured it in the presence of its mistress. It 
is to the mother dove that he likens the poet in his unruly times :— 

Though no distress be near him but his own 
Unmanageable thoughts: his mind, best pleased 
While she as dutcous as the mother dove 

Sits brooding, lives not aiways to that end, 

But like the innocent bird, hath goadings on 
That drive her as in trouble through the groves. 
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Here is his choice between the nightingale and the stock-dove, 
in which it will be seen that the homelier bird has the greater honour 
thrust upon it :— 

O nightingale ! thou surely art 

A creature of a ‘* fiery heart”: 

These notes of thine they pierce and pierce ; 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce ! 

Thou sing’st as if the God of wine 

Had helped thee to a valentine ; 

A song in mockery and despite 

Of shades, and dews, and silent night ; 
And steady bliss, and all the loves 

Now sleeping in these peaceful groves. 


I heard a stock-dove sing or say 

His homely tale, this very day ; 

His voice was buried among trees, 

Yet to be come-at by the breeze : 

He did not cease; but cooed and cooed ; 
And somewhat pensively he wooed : 

He sang of love, with quiet blending, 
Slow to begin, and never ending ; 

Of serious faith, and inward glee ; 

That was the song, the song for me! 





In “The Poet and the Caged Turtle-dove,” Wordsworth reads a 
reproof to himself in the cooing that comes from the “ osier mansion 


near.” 

Coming to the skylark we find him singing of “the blithe 
spirit” :— 
There is madness about thee, and joy divine 
In that song of thine, 


and in another poem, with its lovely closing couplet :— 


Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky ! 

Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ? 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ? 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still ! 
Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine : 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine : 

Type of the wise who soar, but never roam : 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home ! 


Another apostrophe to the same bird may be found in “ A Morning 
Exercise,” the last five stanzas of which Wordsworth has asked us to 


read along with the foregoing. 
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The movements of the green-linnet are felicitously described 


thus :-— 
There ! where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings. 


The hawk is anything but respectfully treated in a “ Hint from 
the Mountains: for certain Political Pretenders,” and little better 
can be said of the parrot—too artificial a creature, as we know it 
in these civilised countries at least, to catch Wordsworth’s love, 
although he manages to finely describe its handsome exterior :— 


Like beads of glossy jet his eyes ; 
And smoothed by nature’s skill, 
With pearl of gleaming agate vies 
Her finely-curvéd bill. 


Still, her powers are “tutored.” She is— 
Arch, volatile, a sportive bird 
By social glee inspired ; 
Ambitious to be seen or heard, 
And pleased to be admired ! 


The contrast between this painted beauty and the small brown 
wren—alert in movement as in song—works out very much, in the 
poet’s eyes, in favour of the tiny occupant of the nest in a moss- 
lined shed :— 

To the bleak winds she sometimes gives 

A slender unexpected strain ; 

Proof that the hermitess still lives, 

Though she appear not, and be sought in vain. 


Then he turns to his daughter and asks :— 


Say, Dora! tell me, by yon placid moon, 

If called to choose between the favoured pair, 
Which would you be—the bird of the saloon, 
By lady-fingers tended with nice care, 
Caressed, applauded, upon dainties fed, 

Or Nature’s darling of this mossy shed ? 


The wren is, indeed, a particular favourite with Wordsworth. A 
pile of peat half a century old, standing by the wayside between 
Preston and Liverpool, left there and annually repaired by a pious 
son in memory of the father whose toil had reared it near the cottage 
in which he died, brought forth a sonnet. Such a subject always 
impressed Wordsworth, and it is interesting to note that the one 
softening feature about the rude mausoleum lies in the fact that wrens 
nestle there and redbreasts warble. The dor-hawk is described in 
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the beginning of “‘ The Waggoner,” and in the same poem we may 
find reference made to the “ screeching owl” :— 


Yon owl ! pray God that all be well ! 


It was the owl, by-the-by, that the much-derided “Idiot Boy” 
mistook for the cock when he summed up the story of his wanderings 
in these words :— 


The cocks did crow to-whoo, to-whoo, 
And the sun did shine so cold. 


It is not usual to have any good said of the owl, but Wordsworth 
had what might be called a remote friendliness for the bird, otherwise 
he could not have written these words :— 


Grave creature ! whether, while the moon shines bright 
On thy wings opened wide for smoothest flight, 

Thou art discovered in a roofless tower, 

Rising from what may once have been a lady’s bower ; 
Or spied where thou sit’st moping in thy mew 

At the dim centre of a churchyard yew ; 

Or, from a rifted crag or ivy tod 

Deep in a forest, thy secure abode, 

Thou giv’st, for pastime’s sake, by shriek or shout, 

A puzzling notice of thy whereabout. 

May the night never come, nor day be seen, 

When I shall scorn thy voice, or mock thy mien ! 


Water-birds—as well became a “ Laker”—were to him an interest- 
ing study. “ Let me be allowed,” asks he, in his Guide to the Lakes, 
“the aid of verse to describe the evolutions which these visitants 
sometimes perform on a fine day, towards the close of winter.” 
Devout Wordsworthian though the present writer is, he is bound 
to say that the lines descriptive of ‘ Water-fowl,” following this 
announcement, are not easily to be distinguished from prose, and 
that the “aid” of such sort of verse is of a very questionable quality 
indeed. Some readers may be glad to have the sonnet on “ The 
Wild Duck’s Nest” reproduced here. It is not among the better 
known verse of Wordsworth :— 

The imperial consort of the fairy-king 

Owns not a sylvan bower; or gorgeous cell 

With emerald floored, and with purpureal shell 
Ceilinged and roofed ; that is so fair a thing 

As this low structure, for the tasks of spring, 

Prepared by one who loves the buoyant swell 

Of the brisk waves, yet here consents to dwell ; 

And spreads in steadfast peace her brooding wing. 
Words cannot paint the o’ershadowing yew-tree bough, 
And dimly-gleaming nest, a hollow crown 
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Of golden leaves inlaid with silver down, 

Fine as the mother’s softest plumes allow ; 

I gazed, and self-accused while gazing, sighed 
For human-kind, weak slaves of cumbrous pride ! 


It was from such a home, no doubt, that the fated bird rose while 


the poet watched— 
The fowler chase 
On Grasmere’s clear unruffled breast, 
A youngling of the wild-duck’s nest 
With deftly-lifted oar. 


To the rooks is relegated the place of disturbers. When other 
birds one would fain listen to are singing, the rooks are said to behave 
in this manner, which is surely a direct transcript from nature :— 


The throng of rooks, that now, from twig or nest 
(After a steady flight on home-bound wings, 

And a last game of many hoverings 

Around their ancient grove), with cawing noise 
Disturb the liquid music’s equipoise. 


And what a touch of nature also is the line in which the farmer 
of Tilbury Vale, on his arrival in London, is described :— 


As lonely he stood as a crow on the sands! 


Among references to rarer birds, the buzzard’s flight is mentioned 
as “deliberate and slow” ; while the Bird of Paradise is only spoken 
of in two poems of an excessively tame order, written a few years 
before Wordsworth’s death. Wordsworth had lived with nature, and 
the lines were suggested by a picture of the bird, which pleased him 
not. 

The commonest of all birds—the sparrow—is held in loving 
remembrance, and the little poem known as “ The Sparrow’s Nest ” 
will be remembered if for nothing else than the lovely tribute to the 
poet’s sister at its close :— 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears ; 
And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 


A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 
And love, and thought, and joy. 


This poem, written in 1801, was composed in the orchard, Town 
End, Grasmere, but refers in the second stanza to a nest on a low 
terrace wall beside Wordsworth’s father’s house at Cockermouth. One 
year later he, with his sister, bade good-bye for a time to the little 
garden at Grasmere, in order to fetch his bride from Gallow Hill, near 


Scarborough. In this “ Farewell” he refers to the poem, “The 
PPS 
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Sparrow’s Nest,” with fine yet surprising confidence in the future of 
his own verse :— 

And in this bush our sparrow built her nest, 

Of which I sang one song that will not die. 


On landing at Dover from France, one of the first things that 
forcibly persuades him he is once again in his own country is “the 
cock that crows,” and admirable in all respects is the wave of 
patriotism that thrills him at the thought :— 


The cock that crows, the smoke that curls, that sound 
Of bells; those boys who in yon meadow-ground 

In white-sleeved shirts are playing ; and the roar 

Of the waves breaking on the chalky shore ; 

All, all are English. 


Enough has been written to show how attentive to the feathered 
songsters Wordsworth was. One passage—perhaps most familiar of 
all—has not been referred to, but it is surely worth double emphasis 
in these days when most men are ashamed if they are not known to 
be what are called “ bookmen” :— 


Books ! ’tis a dull and endless strife : 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 

How sweet his music ! on my life, 
There’s more of wisdom in it. 

And hark ! how blithe the throstle sings ! 
He, too, is no mean preacher : 

Come forth into the light of things, 

Let nature be your teacher. 


As his faith was that every flower enjoys the air it breathes, so his 
belief was that the least motion of the birds was accompanied by a 
thrill of pleasure. 

This paper may very fitly close with a passage from “ The Pre- 
lude,” which, no doubt, has more than surface-meaning—one of those 
exquisite confessions of the poet’s great indebtedness to his sister :— 


But for thee, dear friend ! 
My soul, too reckless of mild grace, had stood 
In her original self too confident, 
Retained too long a countenance severe ; 
A rock with torrents roaring, with the clouds 
Familiar, and a favourite with the stars : 
But thou didst plant its crevices with flowers, 
Hang it with shrubs that winkle in the breeze, 
And teach the little birds to build their nests 
And warble in its chambers. 


JOHN HOGBEN. 
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THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 


My wishes and my plan were to make you shine and distinguish yourself 
equally in the learned and the polite world. —Chesterfield. 


* HESTERFIELD was one of the most shining characters of 

the age” is a dictum which has become a proverb, There 
isa literal justice in the eulogy, and with the admission one might 
be content that it should pass in a mere gallery of traditionary 
portraits. 

But the theory upon which it was based, the system according 
to which it was formed, have been elaborately unfolded by Lord 
Chesterfield himself with epistolary art; and although he never 
designed publicly to advocate them, yet the fact that his letters have 
been for many years considered a manual of deportment, and his name 
asynonym for attractive elegance, is sufficient reason for applying 
to him and the school he represents the test of that impartial scrutiny 
challenged by whatever practically acts upon society and exercises 
more or less prescriptive influence. 

His name is almost exclusively associated with his letters to his 
natural son—letters written in the most entire parental confidence, 
and with the vain hope of converting by specific instructions an 
awkward and apparently honest-hearted and sensible fellow into an 
accomplished and shrewd man of the world. It has been urged in 
excuse for the importance attached to external qualities in these 
letters, that the youth to whom they were addressed was lamentably 
deficient in these respects. Be this as it may, there can be no doubt 


.that they form the most genuine expression of Chesterfield’s mind, 


the more so that they were never intended for the public eye. 

By a not uncommon fortune in literary venture, these estrays and 
waifs of private correspondence alone keep alive the name and 
perpetuate the views of Lord Chesterfield. 

It would be unjust not to ascribe the worldly spirit and absence 
of natural enthusiasm in those epistles in a degree to the period that 
gave them birth. It was an age when intrigue flourished, and wit 
rather than sentiment was in vogue. There was a league between 
letters and politics based wholly on party interests. It was the age 
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of Swift, Pope, and Bolingbroke. The Queen governed George II., 
Lady Yarmouth governed the Queen, and Chesterfield, for a time, 
Lady Yarmouth. Agreeable conversation, an insinuating manner, 
and subtlety of observation were then very efficient weapons. High 
finish, point, verbal felicity, the costume rather than the soul of 
literature, won the day. Neither the frankness and undisguised 
overflow of thought and feeling that distinguished the Shakespearean 
era, nor the earnest utterance and return to truth ushered in by the 
first French Revolution existed ; but, on the contrary, that neutral 
ground between the two periods, whereon there was the requisite 
space, leisure and absence of lofty purpose to give full scope to the 
courtier, the wit, and the intrigante. It was comparatively a timid, 
partisan, and showy epoch. The spirit of the times is caught up and 
transmitted in Horace Walpole’s letters, and quite as significantly 
embodied, in a less versatile manner, in those of Lord Chesterfield. 

Instead, therefore, of regarding courteous manners as a mere 
necessary adjunct to a man’s character—desirable in itself—Chester- 
field attempts to elevate them into the highest practical significance. 
This is emphasised by him throughout his letters, where he invariably 
applies the word “shining” to oratory, character, and manners with 
an obvious relish ; this suggests the nature of his philosophy of life. 
It may be a fanciful idea, but it is frequently confirmed by experience, 
that the constant use of the word designating a quality is an instinctive 
sign of its predominance in character. 

Chesterfield’s idea of excellence was essentially superficial, for his 
praise of solid acquirement and genuine principles is always coupled 
with the assertion of their entire inutility if unaccompanied by grace, 
external polish, and an agreeable manifestation. He omits all con- 
sideration of their intrinsic worth and absolute dignity ; their value to 
the individual, according to him, is wholly proportioned to his skill 
in using them in a social form. In one of his earlier letters to Philip 
Stanhope he writes: “What an advantage has a graceful speaker with 
genteel motions, a handsome figure, over one who shall speak full as 
much good sense, but who is destitute of these ornaments! In 
business how prevalent are the graces ! how detrimental is the want 
of them! If you should not acquire manners, a// the rest will be of 
little use to you. By manners I mean engaging, insinuating, shining 
manners, a distinguished politeness, an almost irresistible address, a 
superior gracefulness in all you say and do.” He would have manners 
overlay individuality, and goes so far as to declare that a soldier is a 
brute, a scholar a pedant, and a philosopher a cynic without good 
breeding. 
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“ Moral virtues are the foundation of society in general, and of 
friendship in particular, but attentions, manners and graces both 
adorn and strengthen them. I cannot help recommending to you 
the utmost attention and care to acquire /es manitres, la tournure et 
les graces @un galant homme et @un homme de cour. They should 
appear in every look, in every action, in your address, if you would 
please or rise in the world. The understanding is the voiture of 
life ;” and Lord Chesterfield apparently insists that it shall be put at 
random on any track and made to move at any speed which the will 
of an elegant majority dictate—an axiom wholly at variance with that 
true independence which has been declared to be the positive test of 
a gentleman. His conceit of knowledge of human nature was based 
upon most inadequate and one-sided observation. 

Associating chiefly with women of fashion and men of State, he 
saw only the calculating and vain, not the impulsive and unconventional 
play of character. Character may be divided into two great classes, 
the one based upon details, and the other upon general principle. 
The philosopher differs from the petit maitre and the poet from the 
dilettante by virtue of the same law—the view of the one being 
comprehensive and the other minute. In art also we recognise true 
efficiency only where general effects are aptly seized and justly em- 
bodied ; the artist of mere detail ranks only as a mechanician in form 
and colour. But the most striking truth involved in these distinctions 
is that the greater includes the less; the man of sound general 
principles in literature, art, or life, is in point of fact master of all 
essential details ; he combines them at a glance, or rather they in- 
sensibly arrange themselves at his will; he can afford to let them take 
care of themselves. The great sculptors and painters busied them- 
selves only about the design and finish of their work, the intermediate 
details were wrought by their pupils. If we apply this principle to 
social life, the sphere which Chesterfield regarded as the most impor- 
tant, a like result is obvious. No one even in that artificial world 
called Society ever achieved a satisfactory triumph by exclusive mastery 
of details. 

All that is involved in the term “manners” is demonstrative, 
symbolic ; and only when this outward manifestation springs from an 
inward source, when it is a natural product and not a graft, does it 
sustain any real significance. Hence the absurdity of the experiment 
of Chesterfield to inculcate a graceful address by maxims, secure a 
winsome behaviour by formal minute directions, as if to learn how 
to enter a room, bow well, dispose of unoccupied hands, and go 
inoffensively through the other external details ‘of social intercourse, 
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were to ensure the realisation of a gentleman. ‘That character, as it 
was understood in chivalry by the old dramatists, and according to 
the intelligent sentiment of mankind everywhere, is as much the pro- 
duct of nature as any other species of human development. Art 
modifies only its technical details ; its spirit comes from blood more 
than breeding, and its formula, attached by prescription to the body 
without analogous inspiration of the soul, is as awkward and inefficient 
as would be proficiency in military tactics to a coward, or great 
philological acquisitions to an idiot. Yet Lord Chesterfield, with the 
obstinacy that belongs to the “artificial” race of men, persisted in 
his faith in detail, and apparently lived and died in the belief that 
the “art of pleasing ” was the greatest interest of life. He writes: 
“‘T expect a gracefulness in all your motions and something par- 
ticularly engaging in your address. A distinguished politeness of 
manners, a genteel carriage with the air of a man of fashion. 
When I was of your age I desired to shine as far as I was able in 
every part of life, and was as attentive to my Afanner, my Dress, and 
my Air in company as to my books and my tutor. A young fellow 
should be ambitious to shine in everything, and of the two always 
rather overdo than underdo. For God’s sake, therefore, now, think 
of nothing but shéning and distinguishing yourself in the most polite 
courts by your air, your address, your manners, your politeness, your 
graces !” 

All his views, habits, and career were impregnated with this 
artificial creed. Phrenologically speaking, he was an incarnation of 
approbativeness, and his zest of life came through this his pre- 
dominant organ. Everywhere and always he consulted explicitly the 
oracle of public opinion, and conformed to it with a fanaticism 
unworthy his intelligence. He confesses to the very son whom he 
strove with such zeal to make the “ glass of fashion” that in college 
he was an absolute pedant, and thought great classical knowledge 
the test of all excellence ; that emancipated from the atmosphere of 
learning and thrown among young men of fashion, he led a life of 
slavery by conforming to habits which were alien not only to his 
constitution and tastes but even to his desires, and that in mature 
years the requisitions of the deau monde held him in equal vassalage ; 
while his old age “was cheerless and desolate.” 

It is not too much to say that in the case of Lord Chesterfield 
the artificial was deliberately advocated as a general principle ; it in- 
fluenced not only his theory of manners but his literary taste, political 
opinions, and entire philosophy. Writing to his son at Venice, he 
says: “Les maniéres nobles et aisées, la tournure d’un homme de 
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condition, le ton de la bonne compagnie, les graces, le je ne scais 
quoi qui plait, are as necessary to adorn and introduce your intrinsic 
merit and knowledge, as the polish is to the diamond.” Thus he 
laid aside the robust temper of the Anglo-Saxon, and studied so 
completely French manners and superficiality, that in Paris he was 
considered as one of themselves, and prides himself upon the dis- 
tinction. “It may be objected that I am now recommending 
dissimulation to you. I both own and justify it. It has been long 
said Qui nescit dissimulare nescit regnare. I go still further, and say 
that without some dissimulation no business can be carried on. 
Dissimulation introduced the habit of politeness, which distinguishes 
the courtier from the country gentleman.” 

In literature the only branch which he thoroughly appreciated 
was oratory. Not asa noble inspiration founded on loyalty to in- 
stinctive sentiment, or aimed at the cause of humanity, but as an 
elegant accomplishment whereby to exercise influence and gain 
applause, did Lord Chesterfield cultivate oratory. It seems perfectly 
natural that he should excel in its studied graces, and equally so that 
such a cold virtuoso as Horace Walpole should have preferred him to 
Pitt. It is not less characteristic of such a man that he should choose 
diplomacy as a profession. Believing as he did only in elegance, 
in politic self-control, veiled with agreeableness, the “smooth barbarity 
of courts ” was admirably fitted at once to employ his ingenuity and 
gratify his refined selfishness. Thus, devoid of earnestness on the 
one hand, and wedded to artificial graces on the other, we cannot 
wonder that in his view Dante, the most intensely picturesque of 
poets, could not think clearly; and that Petrarch, the beautiful ex- 
positor of sentiment, would appear only a love-sick rhymer; nor can 
we reasonably feel surprise that he quoted Rochefoucald and Cardinal 
de Retz with emphatic respect, while he could be only facetious in his 
allusions to Milton and Tasso. Nature to him was but a spectacle, as life 
itself was a melodrama. He distrusted the motives of Fénelon, and 
thought Bolingbroke admirable. Even in more highly-prized classical 
attainments, which one would imagine were endeared by personal 
taste, the same reference to external motive appears. In his view 
the process of culture, instead of an end, was a means, not to perfect. 
or enrich the individual character, but to obtain the requisites of 
social advancement. Thus he writes: ‘Continue to desire and to 
deserve praise and you will certainly find it. Knowledge adorned 
by manners will infallibly procure it. ‘Maniéres et les graces’ are 
no immaterial parts of that work, and I beg that you will give as 
much attention to them as to your books. Zverything depends upon 
them. ‘Senza di noi ogni fatica  vana.’” 
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In accordance with his faith in the details of outward conduct, 
and obtuseness to the influence of the great natural laws of character 
in their social agency, Lord Chesterfield advocated power over others 
as the lever by which to move away the impediments to personal 
success ; not that legitimate power decreed by original superiority, 
and as certain in the end to regulate society as gravitation the planets, 
but a studious, politic, and artificial empire won by dissimulation and 
attractiveness. In urging this favourite theory upon his son he 
seems to have been unconscious of the painful discipline involved in 
the process, the long and weary masquerade, and the incessant 
danger of losing in a moment the influence gained by months of 
sycophancy. He recommends the study of character, in order to dis- 
cover the ruling passion, and then a skilful use of his key-note so as to 
play upon the whole for private benefit, forgetting that a suspicion 
of such base friendship will lead to scorn and rejection. The 
temper, the opinions, the tastes, and even the most noble senti- 
ments are to be kept in uniform abeyance ; self-possession and adroit 
flattery are, in his view, the two prime requisites for success in life ; 
distrust in others the guarantee of personal safety, and the art of 
pleasing the science of the world. 

History and the prevailing instincts of enlightened humanity 
teach another lesson. These maxims, so often quoted as sagacious, 
are in fact extremely shallow, and Chesterfield, instead of penetrating 
the depths of human nature, saw only its superficial action. If there 
was no sphere for character but promiscuously filled elegant drawing- 
rooms, no more stable law operating on society than fashion, and no 
method of acting on human affairs but that of diplomacy, such 
advice would have a higher degree of significance. Precepts like 
these, even when true, are essentially temporary and occasional, and 
utterly false when elevated into principles of action. Hence the 
easy denial of Dr. Johnson’s assertion that “setting aside the 
immorality of Chesterfield’s letters, they form the best manual for 
gentlemen”! The elements of character are no more to be “set in 
a note-book” than the spirit of honour or the inspiration of art. 
Lord Chesterfield’s views, carried into practice, would make a pedantic 
courtier or a courteous pedant; they trench too much upon the 
absolute qualities of manhood to leave substance enough in character 
upon which to rear enduring graces ; they omit frankness and moral 
courage, and substitute an elegant chicanery incompatible with self- 
respect, upon which the highest grace of manner rests ; their logic is 
that of intrigue, not of reason. Their relation to a true philosophy 
of life is no more intimate than the comceffi of the Italians to the 
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highest poetry, or the scenery of a theatre to that of nature ; for to 
cultivate grace of manner is not to supersede, but only to give expres- 
sion to nature in a certain way ; it is not imitation from without, but 
development from within. ‘For God’s sake,” writes Chesterfield, 
“sacrifice to the graces ; keep out of all scrapes and quarrels ; know 
all ceremonies ; maintain a seeming frankness, but a real reserve ; 
have address enough to refuse without offending ; some people are 
to be reasoned, some flattered, some intimidated, and some teased 
into a thing.” By his own statement this course secured him only a life 
of refined servitude and a desolate old age, for the official dignity he 
enjoyed was pettishly abandoned from disappointment as to its 
incidental benefits. 

Regarding his doctrine from a philosophical point of view, its 
real effects are narrowness, the exaggeration of certain principles of 
action, an inharmonious view of the relation between character and 
behaviour, in short, an artificial system in absolute contradiction to 
prevalent natural laws ; and it is chiefly worthy of refutation, because 
instead of being advanced as a judicious formula in specific instances 
or details of conduct to be acquired once and habitually exercised 
afterwards, it is presented as a great leading principle, and a regular 
system altogether expedient and universally applicable, which can be 
true of no theory either in literature, art, or life, which is based on 
mere dexterity and address, for Jesuitism can no more permanently 
advance the interests of society than it can those of religion, science, 
or any real branch of human welfare. It is a barrenness of soul, an 
absence of manly enthusiasm, and fanatical reliance on the tech- 
nical facilities of society, that has deprived both the career and the 
precepts of Lord Chesterfield of all claim to cordial recognition. A 
friend may have spoken of him with literal truth when he declared 
that he possessed “a head to contrive, a tongue to persuade, and 
hand to execute” in a masterly style what he attempted ; but the 
beauty and desirableness of these endowments are much lessened 
when we perceive that the exquisite machinery was set in motion 
by motives so entirely selfish, and its action regulated by views 
destitute of intellectual scope and generous sympathies, when 
we hear a man thus gifted declare that “a never-failing desire to 
please ” is the great incentive of his mind, and that the finest mental 
and moral qualities cannot win his love to one who is awkward or 
ill-formed. 

Lord Chesterfield, like all votaries of detail, repeats himself con- 
tinually ; he announces with oracular emphasis in nearly every letter 
proverbs of worldly wisdom and economical shrewdness, with entire 
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confidence in their sufficiency. Conformity and adaptation were his 
avowed means of success, the alpha and omega of his creed—both 
useful and sometimes necessary alternatives in social intercourse ; 
but always inferior and secondary—never primal and enduring. 
But Chesterfield’s disloyalty to nature and devotion to artifice are 
more signally betrayed in his views of the two great sources of actual 
adornment in social life—music and women. The first may be con- 
sidered as the natural language of the soul, the cultivation of which 
is one of the most available means of acquiring that harmonious 
development and sense of the beautiful which round her angles, and 
elicit the pure influence of human intercourse. Lord Chesterfield 
peremptorily forbade his son to cultivate them, at the same time that 
he strove to preach harshness out of him by rules of breeding—a 
process which might have been vastly facilitated by the study of any 
one of the fine arts for which he had the least tendency. But even 
in thus designating his views of the relation of the sexes, even in that 
which owes its zest and utility to gratified sympathies, he leans on 
the broken reed of prescription and expediency, counselling his son 
to choose a companion, not as a being to inspire, through natural 
affinity, his sentiments and conduct, but as an approved model and 
guide in fashionable life. How little did this shrewd man of the 
world know of the benefit, even in manners of an intelligent youth, 
derivable from one reality in his social relations. Indeed, from the 
affectionate disposition that appears to have belonged to Philip 
Stanhope—his good sense and general acquirements—the only 
chance for him to have realised his father’s hopes in point of expres- 
sion, bearing, costume, address, and all the externals of character, 
would seem to have been a genuineattachment. He was so organised 
as to be unable to attach that importance to the graces his father 
adored which would lead him to court their favours; for this he 
needed the stimulus of a powerful motive, and such a one would 
have been naturally supplied by a real devotion to some one worthy 
of his love. 

Nature is apt to vindicate herself upon the ultra-conventional by 
entailing disappointment upon their dearest hopes. Her laws are 
as inexorable as they are benign. Lord Chesterfield seems to have 
been more in earnest in the education of his son than in any other 
object in life; but true parental affection had little to do with this 
assiduity ; he constantly reminds him that he has no weak attach- 
ment to his person, that his pecuniary supplies depend upon the 
respect paid to the instruction he receives, and that the estimation he 
will hereafter enjoy from his father will depend upon the degree in 
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which he realises the expectations formed of him. In all this we see 
only a modification of self-love, but no genuine parental feeling. 
The object of all this solicitude well repaid the care lavished upon 
his mental cultivation, but he never became either elegant or fasci- 
nating ; his good qualities were solid, not shining, and his advance- 
ment was due to his father’s personal influence. 

Lord Chesterfield’s “will” is characteristic; there is a provision 
in it that if his son ever engages in the vulgar amusement of horse- 
racing he shall forfeit £5,000 to the Dean of Westminster, who is 
satirised in the compliment, for Chesterfield thought himself over- 
charged by him in a pecuniary transaction, and wished to leave this 
evidence of his reliance upon a grasping disposition. 

During his life a high position and good sense enabled Lord 
Chesterfield to reap advantages from polished and sagacious urbanity, 
which naturally led to an exaggerated estimate of its value under less 
auspicious circumstances. Having studied with marked success at 
Cambridge, through the influence of a relative he was appointed 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the Prince of Wales, and afterwards 
elected to Parliament by the Cornish borough of St. Germain. 
His first speech established a reputation for oratory, and is described 
as quite as remarkable for its able reasoning as for its elegant diction. 

He succeeded to his father’s seat in the House of Lords, and his 
judicious management while Ambassador to Holland in 1728 saved 
Hanover from a war. For this service he was madeaK.G. He 
subsequently filled the offices of Lord-Steward of the Household in 
George II.’s reign, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and Secretary of State. 
Upon resigning his seals he retired from public life, and deafness 
soon confined him to books and a small circle of acquaintances. 


PHILIP BERESFORD EAGLE. 
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ANNALS OF EASTBOURNE’ 


EDIAVAL records, written in abbreviated dog-Latin, are 
trying alike to the eyesight and temper, and make but dull 
reading after all, and so I will content myself with quoting one or 
two extracts from those records translated into the vulgar tongue. 
My object in so doing is to convince the reader that Eastbourne is 
not such a brand-new place as some people would have us believe, 
but that it does indeed possess some history of its own, obscure 
though its annals may be. In the reign of King John the manor of 
Eastbourne belonged to Roger de Coningsby, and was granted by 
Henry III., in the forty-sixth year of his reign, to Peter de Savoy. 
(Burrell MSS.) This Peter de Savoy was uncle of the Queen, and 
from him the Savoy Palace in London received its name. He had 
for some years previously been Lord of Pevensey. 

The “ Testa de Nevill,” or book of fees in the Court of Exchequer 
during the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I., contains the follow- 
ing entries which appear to relate to Eastbourne :— 

The heirs of Gilbert Frank hold a third part of a knight’s fee in Burne, of the 
honour of Mortain, as tenants in chief of our lord the king in the county of 


Sussex (p. 224). 
Fulk de Cantelupe holds the manor of Burne of our lord the king, as did the 


ancestors of Alard the Fleming, by the service of one knight’s fee (p. 226). 

Roger de Wolpting, who is dead, held a serjeantry in the hundred of 
Estburne, which is worth ten marks per annum, by the service of carrying the 
standard of the foot in the army of our lord the king (p. 229). 


A “knight’s fee” was the normal “tenement” or holding of a 
knight during the Middle Ages, and consisted of land sufficient in 
quantity to equip him for service in the field, whenever his feudal 
lord required it. But we often meet with fractions of a knight’s fee, 
and the tenants of these small properties probably contributed to the 
maintenance of a knight. The estates of the greater “ tenants-in- 
chief,” that is to say, vassals who held their land by direct grant from 
the king, and not from any intermediate lord, were called “ honours.” 


1 See also ‘‘ Old Eastbourne ” in Gentleman's Magazine, September 1897. 
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The “honour of Mortain” was that which had originally belonged 
to the Earl of Mortain, a half-brother of the Conqueror. 

Grand serjeantry was a mode of holding land, by which the 
tenant-in-chief was bound to perform some special honorary service 
to the sovereign instead of serving him generally in time of war. 

It must be borne in mind that the name “ Burne” may apply to 
the manor of Westbourne, and “Estburne” to the hundred of 
Easebourne in the west of the county; but concerning the next 
extract there can be no such doubt :— 

In the fourth year of Edward II., Philip Brode held lands and tenements in 
the vills of Suthre (South) and Bourne from the king, as of the honour of Aquila, 
by serjeantry, and by the service of guarding the outer gate of the castle of 
Pevensey. (Harleian MSS. 708.) 

The “honour of Aquila” was the great estate once held by the 
family of de Aquila, lords of Pevensey, and sometimes known as the 
“honour of the eagle,” because agui/a is the Latin name for that 
bird. The family of Brode gave their name to the estate called “the 
Broad” at Hellingly, which belonged in more recent times to the 
Calverleys. 

Bartholomew de Baddlesmere obtained the manor of Eastbourne 
in the seventh year of Edward II. in exchange for that of Thunders- 
leigh in Essex, and held it by the service of rendering annually 
“unum par clavium caryophili.” Two years later he received a 
charter empowering him to hold a market at Eastbourne on Monday 
and Thursday of every week, and a fair on the feast of St. Matthew 
the Apostle, and also a grant of free warren in the same lordship. 
He was hanged for rebellion in the fifteenth year of the same reign, 
and the manor of Eastbourne passed to his son, Giles de Baddlesmere. 
(Burrell MSS.) In recent times there were two fairs held annually 
at Eastbourne, one at the Old Town on October 11, the other at 
Stocks Bank on March 11. 

Those who care to pursue the subsequent history of the town in 
detail may glean many interesting particulars from the valuable col- 
lection of manuscripts relating to the history of Sussex which were 
bequeathed by Sir William Burrell to the British Museum. A great 
deal of information about persons and places may also be gathered 
from the contents of the old title deeds of the district. But there are 
two obstacles in the way of obtaining it from the last-named source— 
one is the jealous care with which owners of land guard even obsolete 
muniments of title relating to their property, the other is the 
difficulty which anyone but a trained lawyer experiences in reading an 
ordinary indenture of conveyance. 
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The Commissioners, appointed in 1728 to survey the coasts of 
Great Britain, make the following mention of Eastbourne in their 
report to the Admiralty, contained in a massive folio entitled “ Atlas 
Maritimus ” :— 

From Hastings the shore lies east and west, with a long ridge of beach, and a 
hard sand which we travel on for near twenty miles to Bourn, a small village near 
the shore. The high ridge of beach runs on, to a point of land a few miles 
beyond Bourn, West, and there ends; which point, for that very reason, is called 
Beach Head or Beachy Head. 


It was hardly necessary to appoint commissioners in order to 
obtain such information as the above. I have purposely omitted 
their reference to the landing of William the Conqueror at Pevensey, 
for the whole report is written in the style of a schoolboy’s essay. 
‘hey were mistaken, moreover, in their derivation of the name of the 
great southern promontory. There is comparatively little beach 
around the base of Beachy Head, and its name is much more 
likely to be a corruption of a Norman epithet, Beau-chef, “the fine 
Head,” and especially so, because the adjoining cliff, upon which the 
lighthouse stands, is called by the obviously Norman name of Be/-tout. 
The English pronunciation of the analogous name Beauchamp as 
“ Beacham,” explains how Beau-chef may have been corrupted into 
Beachy. The above theory is confirmed by the fact that in the 
third year of Henry IV. the Commissioners of Sewers were directed 
to view the banks of Pevensey Marsh lying between Bixle and 
Bechief, or, as we should say, between Bexhill and Beachy Head. 
(“ Dugdale on Fens,” p. 94.) In Norden’s old map of Sussex the 
headland is called Seai-Ciffe. The lighthouse, which was first 
lighted on the night of October 1, 1828, is built upon a comparatively 
low part of the cliff at Bel-tout, where it is less likely to be obscured 
by fog than it would be at Beachy Head summit. The rapid falling 
away of the chalk cliffs will very soon necessitate the removal of the 
structure. 

Bel-tout cliff exhibits a section of what was once upon a time a 
rounded hill girdled by an ancient entrenchment, one of ‘hose 
eminences to which our forefathers applied the term “tot-hill” or 
“toot.” The compiler of the Promptorium Parvulorum, written in 
the year 1440, defines “totehylle” as “hey place of lokynge,” and 
evidently connects it with the obsolete English word /oof—to spy or 
peer about, and his opinion is followed by the modern etymologists. 
But I venture to suggest that its origin is to be found in the Old 
Norse word /ofa or ¢ufa, meaning “a gently swelling prominence,” 
which may well have been familiar to Normans and English alike, for 
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both nations hailed originally from the far north. Bel-tout therefore 
appears to signify the fair toot or mound. ? 
The author of a description of the Sussex coast, written in 1833, 
says :— 
The keen and ethereal air of this exalted spot would seem almost capable, 


with the permission of the presiding and conservative spirit, of restoring vigour to 
the dying. 
And then gravely adds :— 

Strange as the discrepancy of situation may appear, the nearest approach to 
the purity and freshness of the atmosphere on Beachy Head, in the southern or 


midland part of the kingdom, appeared to us to be the summit of the Colosseum 
in the Regent’s Park. (Parry, p. 211.) 


What a sudden drop from the sublime to the ridiculous ! 

The following list of “‘ gaps,” or passes from the sea-shore to the 
top of the cliff, is taken from an old book of sketches made at 
Eastbourne in 1832 :—Martin’s Pit, the Chains, Holywell Gap,, 
Whitebread Hole (no path), Punchsticks, Cow Gap, Gungarden on 
Beachy Head, and Birling Gap. 

The plough-land lying behind Cow Gap was known as “ France,” 
and the name of “France Barn” is still applied to the old farm 
building which stands there. Meads for an equally inscrutable 
reason was formerly designated by the natives “Turkey.” The 
nicknames may possibly have some reference to the days when 
smuggling prevailed here. The valley at the back of Meads was. 
known as “‘ Well Combe,” and the field attached to the farmhouse 
(which now forms part of Mr. Brown’s school) was called “The 
Coltstocks.” The hill above Paradise, on which are the ruins of an 
old windmill, is called ‘St. Gregory’s ” in a sketch-book of the year 
1813, but whether it is the site of the ancient chapel of the same 
name I am unable to ascertain. 

I should like to say a few words concerning the old houses of 
Eastbourne. Most of them have already been swept away, and, 
alas ! even as I write these words, several of those remaining-are 
doomed to speedy destruction. ‘Old Susans,” in Seaside Road, 
which bears the date 1714, is a massively constructed building, some 
of its internal walls being two feet in thickness. 

In the year 1778, Mr. James Royer, of Hanover Square, 
Middlesex, formerly page to King George II., purchased the site of 
the adjoining house known as “ The Elms,” then described as “a 
piece of land behind the barn and close at Susans in Eastbourn, 
together with a building called the Hog house, and a little building 
at the end thereof, which said piece of land was theretofore parcel 
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of the estate of Joseph Picknall, deceased, who about the year 1714 
erected thereon the said building called the Hog house, &c.” On 
this spot Mr. Royer built a summer residence, and bestowed upon it 
the name of “ New Susans.” He was perhaps the first person who 
attempted to draw public attention to the charms of this seaside 
village, and to induce visitors to resort to it for the benefit of their 
health, for he built several other houses at Eastbourne and published 
a guide-book to the neighbourhood. In 1823, “New Susans” was 
purchased by Mr. John Graham, who made large additions to the 
house and subsequently gave it the name of “The Elms,” in allusion 
to the old trees which shade its grounds. The Prince of Capua 
stayed at “ The Elms” in the summer of 1852. 

Mr. Royer also built “The Grove” in Grove Road, and thereby 
hangs a tale; for the architect whom he employed to erect this 
building happened to attract the notice of Sir Arthur Pigott, after- 
wards Attorney-General, who lived close by at Rose Cottage. Sir 
Arthur advised the architect to throw up his profession and to embrace 
the law, and the result proved the soundness of the advice, for the 
quondam architect was admitted a student of the Inner Temple 
in 1785, and subsequently became known to the world as Sir John 
Leach, Master of the Rolls. Another legal luminary, Lord Thurlow, 
lived for a short time at ‘“ Thurlow House” in Grove Road (“ East- 
bourne Recollections,” p. 5). A house of a character similar to the 
Grove, called “ Larksfield,” was built by Mr. Royer on the “Leet 
Road,” which ran from the Wish to Prentice Street, and it was 
the occasional residence of Lady Lismore and her daughter, Miss 
O'Callaghan. Mr. William Cavendish, the eldest son of Lord 
George Cavendish, married Miss O’Callaghan, and Lord George 
purchased “ Larksfield,” and pulled it down, in order to improve the 
view from his grounds at Compton Place. ll that now remains 
of the Leet Road is the thoroughfare which skirts the southern side 
of the Eastbourne College cricket ground. The locality known as 
the Wish is now comprised within Mr. William Wallis’s grounds, and 
the site of Prentice or Prentis Street within those of Sir Alfred 
Dent. 

The “Larksfield” just mentioned must not be confused with 
another house of the same name which was afterwards built by Mr. 
Rawdon, and which is now incorporated in the buildings of the 
Eastbourne College. Mr. Royer’s Larksfield stood nearer to 
Prentice Street than the latter. 

From the Wish, the old road led across what is now the Devonshire 
Park. A grove of trees which still flourishes in that modern paradise 
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marks the site of a cottage which stood on the left-hand side of the 
highway ; while on the right lay the “Shomer dyke,” which flowed 
into the sea close to where the Wish Tower stands. From the 
edge of the Devonshire Park a portion of the thoroughfare still bears 
the name of “ Old Wish Road.” 

Major Nicholas Willard, who lived at Eastbourne at the beginning 
of this century, and was a member of one of the old resident families, 
possessed a great store of interesting information on the subject of 
local history. A few of his reminiscences have happily been pre- 
served in writing, and I shall frequently have occasion to refer to 
him as an authority for my statements. Until the year 1840 there 
stood upon the shore, opposite to the end of Carlisle Road, a good- 
sized cottage, called the “ Hounds House,” with a garden between 
it and the sea, but about that date it was swallowed up by the waves. 
Major Willard could recollect two other houses with gardens between 
the Hounds House and the edge of the cliff, which had disappeared 
in a similar manner. All these buildings belonged to Mr. Royer, 
who used to keep a boat in a boathouse attached to the Hounds 
House. A little to the eastward of the last-mentioned building 
stood “ Cliff Cottage,” which was erected during the time that Lord 
George Cavendish lived at Compton Place. Lord George, unlike 
his successors in title, always discouraged new buildings at East- 
bourne. When Cliff Cottage was being built he would not allow 
the materials to be carted across his land, and so they had all to 
be carried on men’s shoulders. Mr. Edgeworth, brother of the 
authoress, was one of the residents in this “cottage by the sea.” 
Another was Mr. Thomas Haynes Bailey, commonly known as 
“Butterfly Bailey,” because he was the writer of the once popular 
song, “I’d be a Butterfly ” (“Eastbourne Recollections,” p. 23). 
Close to the Cliff Cottage stood a good-sized house, called Mount 
Pleasant. 

Immediately to the east of the pier was a most remarkable 
building, known as the “ Round House.” Within Major Willard’s 
recollection it was a horizontal windmill, but it was subsequently 
converted into a dwelling-house, and when Prince Edward, after- 
wards Duke of Kent, visited Eastbourne in the year 1780, he stayed 
for several months at the Round House. About the year 1840 the 
building was destroyed by encroachments of the sea. 

The following memorandum refers to its then recent dis- 
appearance :— 

“Mr. Somerset, in 1844, conveyed to the Earl of Burlington, 
inter alia, a parcel of land, with a private road thereto, whereon a 
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windmill was formerly erected, lately called the Round House, 
abutting south-east on the sea-shore, subject to a lease granted in 
1757 for 199 years at ten shillings rent.” 

Eastward of the Round House, and separated from it by a foot- 
path, stood the “Field House,” within a green paddock. The 
position of the footpath was until recently marked by the flight of 
steps which descended to Splash Point, a characteristic feature of 
the Eastbourne Parade, which has just been improved out of 
existence. At the beginning of this century, the road leading from 
the cliff to “Sea Houses” passed between these two old houses and 
the sea, and the ground sloped gently towards the beach. 

A Roman bath and a tesselated pavement of brown and white 
tiles were discovered near the spot in 1717, on the site of what is 
now Cavendish Place, and the writer, who gives an account of it, 
incidentally describes the appearance of “Sea Houses” at that 
period :— 

The meadow in which the greatest part of the pavement lies is near a mile 
and a half south-east of Bourne. It contains about four acres, and is of a triangular 
form. The southern side is against the sea. Only a few fishers’ cottages, and a 
small publick-house or two lying between that and the sea. On the northern 
side of the meadow is a highway which leads from Bourne to Pevensey. The 
west side is by a fence of posts and rails, separated from a large cornfield in 
common belonging to the parish. About the middle of this fence is the pave- 
ment, distant from high-water mark a furlong. In former times it might have 
been somewhat more, because, from this point to the westward, the sea is always 
gaining upon the land. 

More than four years since, viz. in the summer of 1712, when the fence was 
repaired, the workman, sinking a hole to fix a post in, was hindered by some- 
thing solid; but, casting out the earth clean, found the obstacle to be artificial. 
Mr. Thomas Willard, of Bourne, owner of the meadow, being informed of the 
novelty, gave order that it should be uncovered, and sent also to Herstmonceux 
for one Purceglove, an ingenious engineer, who formerly had been employed in 
the mines in the northern counties. He, with his instruments, bored through 
the pavement, and in many places of the ground about it, which he found to be 
full of foundations, but this his discovery of those foundations was only a con- 
firmation of what the inhabitants there had always observed, as well in ploughing 
as in the growth of their corn and grass, for in the common cornfield west of the 
meadow, to the distance of near half a mile, they often raise bits of foundations 
with their ploughs, and, in dry summers, by the different growth of the corn, they 
can plainly perceive all that part of ground to be full of foundations. (‘* Philo- 
sephical Transactions,” 1717.) 

Many red tiles of Roman manufacture have also been found at 
“The Elms.” The spot which is described in the above account as 
being a furlong distant from high-water mark is now not 100 yards 
removed from that point. 

An old inhabitant informs me that there was once a — 
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attached to the church tower, which was used, amongst other pur- 
poses, as the village school. His father received his education 
there in the last century, and as no pens and ink were provided, the 
boys were taught to write by tracing letters with their fingers or with 
a stick in some sand sprinkled upon the floor. Some marks of this 
old structure are still to be seen upon the exterior wall of the tower. 

The old vicarage stood in Church Street, opposite to the church- 
yard. Its site is marked by “ Vicarage Terrace,” where some old 
walling remains i” sifu. Beneath the vicarage lawn, it is said, there 
was a curious vaulted cellar, similar to the one which still exists at 
the “Lamb” inn. (‘ Knight’s Guide to Eastbourne,” 1856.) 

Dr. Lushington, who was vicar for forty-four years, lived at this 
house. He hada son who was one of the survivors of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, but was afterwards treacherously murdered in 
India, and a handsome marble monument recording these events 
will be found in the church. The vicar succeeded to a considerable 
fortune at his son’s death, and purchased the ground upon which 
the present manor house stands. In 1768 he erected a house upon 
it, but died the following year, and the property, consisting of the 
mansion, seventeen acres of land and nine cottages, was purchased 
by Mr. Nicholas Gilbert, of Lewes, for £2,000, a price which seems 
amazingly small when compared to the present value of land at 
Eastbourne. Gildredge Farm House was formerly the mansion of 
the old Eastbourne family of Gildredge or Gildridge, lords of the 
manor of “ Eastbourne-Gildredge.” Close to this house, and between 
it and the Old Town, was a Roman Catholic chapel fronting the 
roadway, as Major Willard could remember. A cross was dug up 
at this spot in 1830, and was affixed by order of Mrs. Gilbert to the 
wall at the roadside. 

Across the road lay the green field known as the “ Moat Croft,” 
and on the further side of this field was a mansion occupied by Mr. 
Thoyer. This house, which has since been known as “ Marchant’s,” 
from the name of the family who resided there, had been considerably 
diminished in size within Major Willard’s: recollection, but it still 
stands half-hidden by creeping foliage, and presents a pleasing 
contrast to the modern buildings which surround it. 

Mr. Gildredge and Mr. Thoyer jointly planted the old trees which 
line the highway and surround the remains of the mill-pond. 

The Parsonage farmhouse at the back of the church is a very 
ancient structure, now converted into cottages. Horsfield con- 
jectured that it had once formed part of a monastery, but there is 
mo direct evidence of there ever having been any monastery at 


Eastbourne. 
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An old house, called “ Gore Place,” formerly stood on the site of 
“The Gore,” late the residence of the Brodie family, and recently 
demolished. 

Major Willard used to say that he had no doubt that a good 
house had formerly existed at Rodmill, though as to that he did not 
speak from personal recollection. The present farmhouse is a com- 
paratively new building erected upon the site of an older one. He 
also believed that a mansion stood close to the bridle path called 
“Green Street,” where there is now a barn and several large trees. 
He could not remember the house, but could recollect the existence 
of other trees which helped to form an avenue. He had also seen 
walls and other remains of old buildings in the cornfield through 
which the bridle path ran whenever the ground was disturbed by the 
plough. A new street which is being laid out follows the course of 
the ancient Green Street for a considerable distance. 

The house now called “The Lawn” was the residence of the 
Willards, and to the same family belonged ‘‘ The Greys” in Borough 
Lane. The name of that street belongs to a date anterior to the 
incorporation of Eastbourne, and may possibly be a very old one. 
It was originally applied to the land adjoining what is now called 
“Love Lane.” There used to be allotment gardens at two places 
on the outskirts of the Old Town, viz. Borough Lane and Sparrow’s 
Lane, at Ockling, and I have reason to think that both localities 
derive their names from the fact that they were formerly /aines or 
arable fields held in common. Anamusing story is told of a member 
of the Willard family :— 

At the quarter sessions for the liberty of Pevensey, some years back, a man 
was brought to the bar charged with stealing a pair of buckskin breeches, which 
charge was fully proved. He was found guilty by the jury, but when the court 
was informed that the offence was a capital one, and that they must proceed to 
pass sentence, they were so much alarmed that they wished to reverse the verdict 
and give a fresh one in such words as to make the consequence less than death. 
They, therefore, adjourned the court, and despatched a messenger to Thomas 
Willard, Esq., of Eastbourne, the then town clerk, whose deputy was on that 
day attending, to beg his opinion, whether it was possible to reverse the present 
verdict, and receive a fresh one, together with his instructions how to proceed. 
It happened that Lord Wilmington, to whom this place (Eastbourne) at that time 
belonged, and the Chief Baron of the Exchequer were at dinner with Mr. Willard 
when this curious application arrived. Mr. Willard having reported the contents, 
the Chief Baron jocosely said: ‘* Instruct them to reverse the present verdict, and 
bring it in manslaughter.” Lord Wilmington consenting, Mr. Willard advised 


accordingly, and a new verdict to that effect was the consequence. (Royer’s 
*« Eastbourne,” 1787.) 


At the foot of the hill on which Mr. Willard’s house stood the 
Bourne stream flowed across the road. Pedestrians were able to 
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cross it by means of a foot-bridge, but vehicles were obliged to pass 
through the water. A stone built into the adjacent wall bears the 
date 1808, when a culvert was placed under the roadway. A toll 
bar stood at this point. There was a muddy ford across the stream 
in Star Lane near “ Marchant’s,” which was known as “ Puddle 
Dock.” 

At Meads stood the house in which lived Mr. Caldecott, a local 
geologist, whose large collection of fossils is still preserved at what is 
known as the ‘Caldecott Museum.” His dwelling has been dis- 
mantled, but his quaint garden thickly embowered in trees and ever- 
greens remains in its original condition, and now belongs to the 
Convalescent Hospital. The same gentleman began to make a 
similar garden on Beachy Head. While speaking of fossils, I may 
mention a singular “find” which was made in 1842, during the 
course of some excavations at No. 1 South Street. It consisted of 
teeth and bones of the elephant, hippopotamus, wild-horse, and deer. 
I am told that a similar discovery was made in digging the founda- 
tions of the Town Hall, which stands close by. Some teeth were 
also found in 1835 at the corner of Victoria Place, where Mr. 
Earnshaw’s shop stands. As such remains are very unusual in this 
district, it is conjectured that in some far distant age there flowed 
across the site of Eastbourne an ancient river, in whose waters these 
bones were swept along until they found a last resting-place in the 
bed of its channel. 

“Southfield Lodge” was built by Mr. Dobree, one of the local 
magistrates, and the property was purchased in 1837 by Sir William 
Domville, Bart. Its site is now occupied by “St. Winifred’s” 
school. 

A picturesque dwelling-house called “Rose Cottage,” opposite 
the “ Sheep Wash,” in Grove Road, was for a number of years the 
residence of Lady Pigott, widow of Sir Arthur Pigott, who was 
appointed Attorney-General in 1806, and died at Eastbourne in 
1819. It afterwards belonged to the Grahams, and was reputed to 
be haunted. A former resident in the house used to tell how he 
had heard upon the stairs the rustle of the silk gown worn by the 
ghostly occupant. Appurtenant to this property was a small 
triangular house on the old Parade called “The Wedge” (now 
No. 9 Marine Parade), used as a “tea house” by the inhabitants of 
Rose Cottage (“ Eastbourne Recollections,” p. 24). Mrs. Elizabeth 
Crunding, of “Mount Pleasant,” could remember Rose Cottage as 
far back as 1777, when it was known as “ Sheep Wash Cottage,” and 
its garden was a green field surrounded by a rough wide hedge. 
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Opposite to * The Grove” stood the parish workhouse, a tenement 
divided into six dwellings, with a garden attached to it. The present 
workhouse at Upwick was originally intended for cavalry barracks, 
and was built at the time of the threatened French invasion. 

Mr. Turner’s shop, which stood at Stocksbank, was the residence 
of the Rev. Samuel Warneford, LL.D., who inherited considerable 
property at Eastbourne from his maternal grandfather, Mr. Samuel 
Calverley, and made a munificent gift of land at Hellingly to the 
Radcliffe Infirmary at Oxford. It would be interesting to know 
whether the original map of the Calverley estate at Eastbourne, 
dated 1758, is still in existence. I have only seen a very rough 
copy of part of it. 

“Oak Cottage,” in Terminus Road, was the property of the 
Pendrells, descendants of the preserver of King Charles IT. 

Among the institutions of Old Eastbourne may be reckoned the 
“ Library,” formerly Heatherley’s, now Gowland’s. At the beginning 
of the century it was the best lodging-house at Sea Houses. There 
was no sea-wall in those days, but a tract of shingle lay in front of 
the Library, and on it the fishing boats were beached. The shingle 
has been washed away by the sea, and the extension of the Parade 
has driven the fishermen far to the eastward of the town. The 
Library once possessed a ghost of its own; but like the other old 
buildings at Eastbourne, it is about to give place to a modern struc- 
ture. The “neat theatre,” which Horsfield mentions as existing in 
1835, was a long wooden building, in South Street, recently used as a 
workshop. 

About the year 1851 the house at the corner of South Street and 
Grove Road was known as the “ Eastbourne Mechanics’ Institution,’ 
and its object was “the diffusion of knowledge (except polemical 
divinity and politics) by means of a library of useful works, the 
establishment of a reading-room, the collection of models, the 
delivery of lectures on various branches of the arts and sciences, and 
by such other means as the committee of management should from 
time to time deem expedient.” The programme does not sound 
very attractive, and, had polemical divinity or polemical politics been 
included in the list of subjects, a little more spirit might have been 
infused into the dreary proceedings of this Institution. 

The old lists of Parliamentary voters are interesting, because they 
mention the names of many old localities which are nearly forgotten. 
In the Sussex Poll-book for 1837 I find references to High Wormey, 
Radmell, Goosemarsh, Inner Chawbrook, Upwick, Sparrow’s Lane 
at Eastbourne Town, and the Goffs. And in the list for 1840 
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occur the names of Pillory, Bay Pond, and Burnt House near the 
Town. 

“ High Wormey” is a garden near the old drift-way at Seaside, 
formerly known as Chapel Drove and now as Lower Drove. 

“ Radmell” is now usually, but I think incorrectly, spelt 
“ Rodmill.” 

“Goosemarsh” and “Inner Chawbrook” are fields in Bourne 
Level. ‘“ Gosebrook” is shown on the Calverley Estate Map of 1758, 
and Chawbrook is mentioned as early as 1716. 

“Upwick” is the farm building on the right side of the road 
leading to Eastdean, a little above the workhouse. The name, I 
think, was originally “The Wick,” for people spoke of going “Up 
Wick,” just as they did of going “ Up Town,” z.e. to the Old Town. 

“‘ Sparrow’s Lane ” was the land abutting on the footpath leading 
from the steps at the foot of the Cemetery Hill towards St. John’s 
Mill Road. 

“The Goffs” was a cottage in two tenements which stood facing 
the South Fields at the top of Water Lane. It was originally a poor- 
house. The name of the Goffs has recently been transferred to a 
considerable portion of the thoroughfare. The house numbered 8 
occupies, roughly speaking, the site of the old Goffs. 

“The Pillory” stood on Pillory Bank in the field adjoining 
Church Street and opposite the end of Vicarage Road. “ Pillory 
Place” now occupies its site. 

“ Bay Pond” was a pool of water low down in the hollow where 
the Bourne stream rises, and was approached by the lane which 
bears its name. 

“ Burnt House” is a cottage at Upwick which bears an inscrip- 
tion to commemorate its destruction by fire. It is described as 
“near the Town,” to distinguish it from another Burnt House near 
Beachy Head. 

In a deed of 1731 I find a holding described by reference to 
the latter locality, for Joseph Picknall thereby granted “all those his 
four acres of freehold land lying in the South Laines of Eastbourne, 
called Burnthouse Land, and holden of the manor of Eastbourne- 
Parker.” This allusion to “acres” in the laines or common corn- 
fields shows that the open field system of cultivation was still pre- 
valent at Eastbourné, and evidence to the same effect is afforded by 
another deed, dated 1777, by which Henry Burtenshaw conveyed 
eight acres of land lying dispersed in the south part of Eastbourne, 
and all that meadow pasture or fresh marsh land in Eastbourne 
containing four acres, and called “ Birling Spot.” 
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Langney, which lies just over the Borough boundary, will soon 
become a suburb of Eastbourne, and therefore deserves some notice. 
The old farmhouse, which stands near the road, was in former times 
a Grange belonging to Lewes Priory, and some portions of the ancient 
structure, including a chapel, are still to be seen there. It appears 
from the chartulary of Lewes Priory that the monks of that religious 
house paid to Richard, the gate-keeper of Pevensey, a rent of twelve 
pence per annum, in consideration of his allowing the sea-water to 
pass through his marsh to their mill at Langney, and the Prior paid 
a mark of silver to the gate-keeper, and three marks of gold to his 
wife, and stipulated that whenever the former sent corn to the mill it 
should be ground immediately after that which happened at the 
moment to be lying there, provided he paid the same price as other 
people (“Suss. Arch. Coll.” 2, 15). Langney Cliff (falesia) is 
mentioned by the same chartulary as one of the southern boundaries 
of a tract of land given to the Priory in 1241 by Peter de Savoy. 
It is curious to find the name of this cliff, once washed by tidal 
water, cropping up again in 1624, for the lease of Langney farm 
granted in that year enumerates the following field names, some of 
which still survive: “ The Cliffe, the horse land, the piece called 
St. Anthonie’s hill, the Hydneye hoth, the piece by the pidgeon 
house, and the great Rhyes.” (‘Suss. Arch. Coll.” 19, 31.) 

The Cliffe, which hardly deserves the name, is the steep bank 
facing the Crumbles. Travellers by railway will have remarked two 
remarkable “eyes ” near Lewes, which stand out prominently above 
the surrounding level. They are known as the Rhyes, Ryes, or 
Rise, and once formed the rabbit-warren belonging to Lewes Priory 
(Zoid. 10, 99), and so it is not improbable that the monks transferred 
to Langney the names of familiar landmarks at their old home—the 
Cliffe and the Rhyes. As regards the derivation of the last name I 
would suggest that just as the Anglo-Saxon word 7g, an island, has 
become softened into eye, so Aricg, a back or ridge, has by analogy 
assumed the form of rye. 

The termination of the name Langney is not to be referred 
to the Anglo-Saxon eye, an island, but rather to ese, which signifies 
in the same language a nose or promontory. The French use the 
corresponding term ez in the same sense, as, for example, in Cape 
Grisnez. Langney therefore means “longness.” But the ness here 
indicated is not, as the reader might naturally suppose, the promon- 
tory, formed of loose shingle, and named Langney Point, which 
runs into the sea a mile to the south-east of the old farmhouse. The 
shape of Langney Point may indeed have undergone great altera- 
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tions in days gone by, but after all it is an insignificant projection of 
the foreshore, and has probably never deserved the title of Longness. 
In order to arrive at the true origin of the name of Langney, we 
must carry our thoughts back to a period, not very remote, when all the 
adjacent levels were under water, and really formed a marsh in fact 
as well asin name. If the reader will glance at the map of Sussex, 
made from an actual survey in 1824 by Mr. William Figg, and 
corrected to 1861—a map which in point of detail is superior to the 
Ordnance Survey—he will notice that the comparatively high 
ground, intervening between Eastbourne and Pevensey, and forming 
part of Westham parish, consists of a group of narrow ridges, which 
radiate in various directions from a centre at Stone Cross. One of 
the longest of these ridges extends westward, and along it runs the 
road from Stone Cross to Polegate. Another projects far into the 
marshes towards the south-east, and along it runs the road from 
Stone Cross to Eastbourne, while at its extremity is situate Langney 
farmhouse. At the end of a third and shorter ridge, which passes 
northward through Hankham Street (not Handcomb Street, as some 
spell it), is a locality called Rickney, while upon a fourth, extending 
towards the north-west, stands the little hamlet of Blackness, cor- 
ruptly pronounced Blacknest by the natives. Did ever folk make 
such a hash of local names as the people of Sussex? The last- 
named place, though not shown on the ordnance map, consists of a 
small collection of houses and a blacksmith’s shop. Lastly, two 
more short spurs of land point eastward, and abut on what is known 
as Mountney Level. 

Now at the time when the marshes were submerged, the higher 
ground which has just been described must have appeared to rise 
abruptly from the surrounding waste of water, while at each of the 
localities situate at the extremities of the upland, and known as 
Langney, Mountney, Rickney, and Blackness, there must have been 
a ness projecting into the bosom of the neighbouring swamp. 

The name “ Langney,” then, as applied to the maritime point, is 
not original but secondary, and borrowed from a locality which now 
lies inland. 

Pevens-ey is sometimes spelt in old records Peve-nese by & 
false analogy to Lang-nese. The country people perversely call 
the latter locality Langley, as did their ancestors eight hundred years 
ago, when they furnished particulars of land at “ Langelie” to the 
compilers of the Domesday Book. 

T. H. B, GRAHAM. 
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THE CLEAN-SHIRT MINISTRY. 


N the course of my last visit to Australia, I had the pleasure, 
while sojourning in Sydney, of making the acquaintance of a 
venerable octogenarian colonist who has had a remarkable and 
eventful career, viz. the Rev. Thomas Spencer Forsaith, old 
Londoner, sailor, pioneer colonist, Congregationalist minister, and 
Premier of the Clean-Shirt Ministry. It is possible that to many 
minds this latter peculiar phrase will convey no very definite or 
intelligible meaning. It will strike them as a novel and amusing 
political conundrum. The late Rev. Dr. Brewer's very useful 
“Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” and the other handy works of 
reference of the like character, to which people hasten for further 
information about something interesting of which they have heard 
for the first time, will be searched in vain for a clue to the mystery 
of the “‘Clean-Shirt Ministry.” I question very much whether even 
my right hon. friend, Professor Bryce, M.P., whom we all regard as 
a walking cyclopedia of constitutional history and legislative lore, 
could supply any information on the subject off-hand. I fancy if he 
were to be suddenly confronted with the question, when and where 
the Clean-Shirt Ministry lived, and moved, and had its being, he 
would be momentarily staggered, and on recovering would feebly 
request the favour of five minutes to collect his scattered ‘thoughts. 
But all this argues nothing save the large and lamentable lack of 
knowledge that still prevails among Britons at home with respect to 
the political history of their countrymen beyond the seas. The 
Clean-Shirt Ministry was the second effort in the direction of 
organising a responsible Government in New Zealand. © The last 
day of August and the first day of September 1854 constituted the 
period of its ephemeral activity, for it was born, flourished, and died 
within the brief space of forty-eight hours. It is, indeed, the shortest 
ministry on record in the annals of the British Empire, and this 
circumstance makes the widespread ignorance concerning it all the 
more strange and difficult to understand, for one would imagine that 
people ought to be as inquisitive about the shortest of the ministries 
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as they notoriously are about the longest. Before recalling and 
surveying the circumstances that called the Clean-Shirt Ministry into 
existence, and wrought its overthrow with such unprecedented 
celerity, it will be well to give some account of its Premier, who, 
at the advanced age of eighty-four, is as fluent, keen-eyed, active, and 
mentally vigorous as many men who are thirty years his junior. 
There is an astonishing briskness and juvenility about him, and he 
impresses you with the conviction that to have knocked about 
the world a good deal, endured all the hardships incidental to the 
lot of the pioneer colonist, and gone through a succession of varie- 
gated vicissitudes, is a contribution and an apprenticeship, rather 
than a drawback or an impediment, to the enjoyment of a hale and 
hearty old age. Mr. Forsaith is now calmly spending the evening of 
life in the midst of the orange groves of Parramatta, a few miles outside 
the busy and bustling city of Sydney. So very few of us can ever hope 
to become Prime Ministers, that to have been one for even the short 
space of forty-eight hours is a striking and noteworthy achievement, 
but it will be seen that Mr. Forsaith has other and perhaps stronger 
claims to notice and commemoration than his having been for a 
couple of tempestuous days at the head of the Government of the 
“ Greater Britain of the South.” 

Mr. Forsaith is one of the very few men now living who can 
recall the London of the second decade of our century. His father, 
Samuel Forsaith, was a native of Braintree, Essex, and for many 
years was the proprietor of a haberdasher and hosier’s shop at 
Shoreditch. In the early years of the century the old-fashioned 
shop signs still lingered in some quarters of London, and the 
Forsaith establishment was known as “The Little Black Doll,” from 
the effigy of an Ethiopian infant exhibited on its first elevation. The 
inclusion of the apparently unnecessary adjective “little” in the 
title was due to the fact that there was another establishment of 
larger dimensions close by in Norton Folgate called “ The Black 
Doll.” Mr. Forsaith says that in his youth business in London was 
conducted in a quiet, regular, and leisurely fashion. The novelties 
and artifices of keen competition were almost unknown, and were 
only practised by an establishment here and there that was con- 
sidered more eccentric than reputable. Every Monday morning the 
“little black doll” was taken down and attired in a clean frock, 
which, to produce a striking effect, was always of some white 
material. “Ah me!” exclaims the octogenarian minister, “ what 
changes in a few years! How the London lieges would stare to see 
such a sign suspended over a haberdasher’s shop nowadays !” 
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Among the incidents of Mr. Forsaith’s boyhood in Shoreditch 
was a visit to the Pavilion Theatre, where he witnessed a performance 
of “ Black-eyed Susan,” with the celebrated T. P. Cooke in the 
character of William. The elder Mr. Forsaith was one of the deacons 
of Whitfield’s Tabernacle, Moorfields, and was fond of exercising 
hospitality, his house being open to good men of all denominations, 
especially to clergymen and deserving youths. One of the latter 
class, Thomas Spencer, had been indentured to a mercer in the city, 
and usually spent his Sundays at the Forsaith establishment. Mr. 
Forsaith, senior, was so impressed by his talents that he recommended 
young Spencer to study for the ministry. The Rev. Matthew Wilkes, 
the then resident minister of Whitfield’s Tabernacle, after hearing 
young Spencer conduct a family service one Sunday afternoon in the 
Forsaith establishment, endorsed the recommendation, exclaiming, 
“Young man, I believe God never intended you to sell buttons.” 
The result was that Spencer’s indentures were cancelled; he was 
sent to college, ordained, and settled at Liverpool, where he developed 
into a popular and powerful Nonconformist preacher. His name 
was given in baptism to the future Premier of the Clean-Shirt Ministry 
at the Moorfields Tabernacle. 

After having gone through the prescribed course of studies at the 
Rev. Thomas Fancourt’s academy in Hoxton Square, young Thomas 
Spencer Forsaith was placed in the shop of a draper who was a friend 
of his father, where he acquired a practical knowledge of business 
life. But after awhile he became dissatisfied with his position and 
prospects. He was a voracious reader with a remarkably retentive 
memory, and volume after volume of voyages, travels, discoveries, 
adventures, and romantic biographies, he made his own. But he 
also took peculiar pleasure in perusing theological treatises and 
books on controversial divinity, and by the time he had attained his 
majority he was almost as deeply versed in systematic theology as 
most divinity students on leaving college. 

His general aspirations towards a seafaring life became a particular 
determination on the return of an erstwhile brother apprentice from 
a first voyage. This adventurous youth came to see his old com 
panions of the yardstick, and fired their imaginations with eloquent 
descriptions of his adventures and of the glorious life of a sailor. 
“Thank goodness,” he exclaimed with a sounding blow on the 
counter, “I am no longer a rag merchant and a counter-jumper.” 
As an immediate result of this incident young Forsaith ran away from 
home, and, after a period of privation around the London docks—a 
street-arab having seized his little bundle, darted up an alley and 
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disappeared—was allowed to go on board a brig lying off Shadwell 
dock, where he was engaged in shovelling ballast, when a reverend 
friend of his father’s arrived and escorted him back to the parental 
roof. But as he continued resolved to go to sea, his parents per- 
mitted him to undertake-an experimental voyage to Sunderland as 
cabin-boy on a collier. On returning to London he was asked, 
“ Well, Tom, have you had enough of the sea?” His reply was: 
“I like the sea, but I do not wish to go again in a collier.” His 
nautical tastes were then gratified by a voyage in a merchantman 
from Liverpool to Bombay, occupying four months and six days. 
Off the island of Ascension he was for awhile in close proximity to 
a pirate, and at Bombay he had the unwonted experience, for an 
English lad, of sleeping during Christmas night on the deck in his 
clothes owing to the intensity of the heat. On the voyage, too, he 
had a narrow escape from losing his life. One night he was engaged 
with other sailors in taking in the lower studding sail. While it was 
being hauled inboard it got caught by some obstruction. Young 
Forsaith stepped out on the boom to clear it, slipped, lost his footing, 
and dropped into the sea. It was very dark at the time, but he had 
the presence of mind to shout out “A man overboard!” The man 
at the wheel heard the cry, and promptly threw a life-buoy over the 
taffrail. Young Forsaith heard the splash of the buoy, and being a 
good swimmer made for the spot immediately, and secured the life 
preserver. His thoughts, he says, were centred at the time on sharks. 
Every moment he feared that his legs would be snapped off by one 
of these voracious monsters of the deep. It was close on midnight, 
the ship had passed out of sight, he could perceive nothing but the 
rolling waves around him, although he could distinctly hear and 
understand all that transpired on board. He caught the sharp tones 
of the captain’s voice, heard the creaking of the yards and the blocks 
as the ship was hove to the wind, and distinguished from all the 
other sounds the welcome noise of the falls as one of the quarter- 
boats was being lowered for his rescue. The boat’s crew had some 
difficulty in determining his whereabouts in the darkness, and he 
began to abandon hope. “They will never find me. I am doomed 
to die a lingering death on the mighty ocean. I thought of Peter, and 
cried, ‘Lord, save me or I perish.’ Then I began to shout with all 
my energy, the energy of hope struggling with despair. After several 
minutes the rattle of the rowlocks ceased, the men were resting on 
their oars listening. I shouted again with renewed energy. They 
caught the direction of the sound, and answered by a shout. Again 
the oars were plied with rapid strokes; now and again there was a 
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momentary intermission, answered by a shout that they were pulling 
in the right direction. They drew nearer, they caught sight of the 
white buoy—I was rescued from a watery grave!” Such a harrowing 
experience as this naturally made a vivid impression on the mind of 
the thoughtful youth. Mr. Forsaith describes it as constituting an 
epoch in his spiritual history. 

A second voyage from Liverpool to Bombay made young 
Forsaith a smart and promising sailor. He achieved the reputation 
of being the smartest helmsman on board ; he made progress in the 
art of navigation, and assisted the captain in taking observations. 
During this second sojourn in Bombay he had the misfortune to fall 
down the hold, luckily escaping with a severely crushed foot, which 
necessitated his detention in a hospital until the ship was starting 
on the return voyage to Liverpool. A third trip to Bombay found 
this Indian port under the pall of a hideous epidemic. Every soul 
on board was attacked, and when the ship left after a stay of forty 
days, only the captain, an apprentice, and young Forsaith, who had 
to act as cook, were in a healthy condition. 

Having thus served an apprenticeship to the seafaring life, Mr. 
Forsaith found himself on July 18, 1834, his twentieth birthday, the 
duly-appointed fourth mate of the Hooghly, a ship chartered by the 
Imperial Government to convey convicts to Sydney. Two hundred and 
sixty prisoners of various ages and convicted of a variety of offences, 
under a military guard commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Wood- 
house, were brought on board. Mr. Forsaith was specially deputed 
to assist the Surgeon-Superintendent, Dr. Rutherford, and was almost 
continuously between decks amongst the convicts. They were brought 
on board at Spithead, and it became Mr. Forsaith’s duty to attach a 
number to each prisoner in succession. One young prisoner looked 
keenly at him and coloured deeply. Nothing was said at the time, 
but next day one of the prisoners’ boatswains approached Mr. 
Forsaith, and, touching his cap, said: ‘ Excuse me, sir, but were 
you not educated at the Rev. Mr. Fancourt’s, Hoxton Square ?” 
“Yes, but why do you ask?” “Because there is a young man here 
who says he recollects your face at school.” Mr. Forsaith sent for 
the young prisoner and recognised in him an old school-mate, for 
whom he subsequently secured a good situation in Sydney. Another 
prisoner of high attainments and considerable erudition, who had 
been sentenced to transportation for life, was wont to pace the decks, 
grind his teeth, and rage in this manner: “I will not be chained 
up for life like a dog. Society in New South Wales shall know ere 
long that I am a man who might be useful if treated like a man, but 
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who will stick at nothing rather than endure the degradation of 
perpetual bonds. I will be free or die, and if I die, I shall not die 
alone.” On Mr. Forsaith reminding him that it had been declared 
on the highest of authorities that the way of transgressors was hard, 
he rejoined: “I know it, and have proved it to beso. I have made 
my bed and am prepared to find it a hard one, but I deny the right 
of human authority to make it iron.” Mr. Forsaith believes that this 
desperate man of education was afterwards identical with one of those 
outlawed and bloodthirsty bushrangers that terrorised the interior of 
New South Wales for several years. 

The voyage of the convict-ship was not without strange and 
exciting incidents, the most prominent and painful of which was the 
insanity of Colonel Woodhouse, commandant of the military guard. 
It was evidently a case of religious mania. He rushed out of his 
cabin one afternoon and ran forward to address the prisoners on the 
wrath to come. He then threatened to throw himself overboard if 
he were not allowed to fulfil his mission. With an open prayer-book 
in his hand he tried to harangue the prisoners and had to be stopped 
by the sentries. Finally he jumped overboard, was rescued, and 
confined in his cabin for the rest of the voyage. Thus, by the irony 
of fate, the officer appointed to command the military guard over the 
prisoners became a much more severely guarded prisoner himself 
than the bulk of the convicts. 

On arriving in Sydney Harbour, the Hooghly was boarded by the 
Colonial Secretary, Sir Edward Deas-Thomson, and other Govern- 
ment Officials, who took delivery of the convicts in due form. Mr. 
Forsaith says he learned one lesson from his experiences on board 
the Hoogh/y—the truth that no man is so utterly bad but that the 
eye of charity may discover some lines of good in his character, 
And, as a matter of fact, in after years he recognised in certain pros- 
perous colonial citizens leading honest and edifying lives some of the 
erstwhile transported British convicts whom he had accompanied to 
Australia. 

After discharging her living cargo in Sydney, the Hooghiy pro- 
ceeded on to China, making calls at Batavia and Samarang. At 
Canton she cast anchor in the midst of a teeming floating popu- 
lation. Mr. Forsaith made a thorough exploration of Canton and 
its environs some twenty years before the war, which he characterises 
as “that nationally disgraceful raid of England in support, or 
rather enforcement, of the iniquitous opium trade in opposition 
to the laws and intentions of China and her best friends.” The 
Hooghly sailed away from Canton to London with a cargo of tea, 
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and after a brief holiday ashore with his friends and relatives, 
Mr. Forsaith found himself once more afloat, this time as second 
officer of the Lord Goderich, bound for Sydney with a general cargo. 
Amongst her passengers was Mr. Knowles, an English actor of 
repute, who was one of the pioneers of the Shakespearean drama in 
the colonies. It was on the return voyage of the Lord Goderich to 
England that Mr. Forsaith first made the acquaintance of the colony 
of which he was destined to be Prime Minister for forty-eight hours 
and a citizen of many years’ standing. At the port of Hokianga, on 
the north-west coast of New Zealand, the Lord Goderich took in a 
«argo of timber and sailed away for London vié Rio Janeiro. During 
the temporary absence of the captain at Rio Janeiro, the chief officer 
maddened himself with liquor, appeared on deck with a pistol, and 
tried to shoot Mr. Forsaith. He was overcome after a violent struggle, 
manacled, and locked up in his cabin. On the return of the captain 
next day, the chief officer was summarily dismissed and Mr. Forsaith 
promoted to the vacant post. When the Zord Goderich arrived in 
London, and her owner was informed of what had occurred during 
the voyage, he expressed himself as much pleased with Mr. Forsaith’s 
conduct under trying circumstances, and promised him the command 
of a new ship that was then in process of building. But this hand- 
some offer he declined, for he had formed other plans for the future. 
Influenced largely by the advice and suggestions of a passenger who 
had boarded the Lord Goderich at Hokianga, New Zealand, and had 
accompanied the vessel to London, Mr. Forsaith resolved on entering 
into the business of the exportation of timber from that port and 
becoming a settler in New Zealand. But before setting out to 
establish himself as a permanent resident at the Antipodes, he 
was happily married, the ceremony being performed at the Broad 
Street Chapel on May 17, 1838, by the Rev. Edward Mannering, the 
pastor and an old friend of the Forsaith family. This was one of 
the first—if not the first—marriages performed under the Act 
legalising marriages solemnised in Nonconformist places of worship. 
In pursuance of his new plans, Mr. Forsaith chartered the Coromandel, 
a large ship just about to start for Sydney with emigrants, to proceed 
from Sydney to Hokianga and take in a cargo of timber for London, 
he and his wife accompanying the vessel. Mr. Forsaith assisted in 
the navigation of the ship, and also held religious services amongst 
the emigrants. Mr. Forsaith sojourned in Sydney for a season while 
the Coromandel was discharging her cargo. On the first Sunday 
after his arrival he attended at the School of Arts Hall, where the 
public services of the comparatively few Congregationalists then 
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resident in Sydney were held. The officiating minister on the 
occasion was the Rev. John Williams, afterwards the martyred 
missionary of Erromanga. Mr. Williams, with a band of devoted 
helpers, had called at Sydney in the brig Camden on their way to the 
New Hebrides. It was at this service, too, that Mr. Forsaith made 
the acquaintance of a gentleman, who became one of the founders of 
the Australian press and a life-long friend of his own. Mr. John 
Fairfax, who had failed as a printer and newspaper proprietor in 
Leamington, Warwickshire, arrived in Sydney almost simultaneously 
with Mr. Forsaith. He found temporary employment in the Austra- 
lian Library, but soon acquired an interest in the Sydney Morning 
Herald, of which he ultimately became sole proprietor, raising it into 
the first rank of the great daily journals of the world, and building it 
up into a most valuable property. Revisiting Leamington, he invited 
all his former creditors to dinner, and each guest found under his 
plate an envelope containing a cheque for the amount due by the 
host at the time of failure, with interest up to date. 

Mr. Forsaith accompanied the Rev. John Williams and party to 
Sydney Heads. Mr. Willliams had expressed a hope that some day 
he might visit the Forsaiths in New Zealand, and Mr. Forsaith was 
in the act of drawing a rough outline sketch of the coast at Hokianga 
for his information when the order was given to cast off, and he 
shook hands for the last time with the intrepid missionary whose life 
was sacrificed a few months later to his evangelistic zeal. Having 
discharged cargo and taken in stores at Sydney, the Coromandel 
resumed her voyage to Hokianga, and arrived there early in 
December, 1838, the year before the Queen’s sovereignty over New 
Zealand was officially proclaimed. There was nothing then in the 
nature of a central or settled government. The Maori chiefs were - 
independent of each other and frequently at war, but a wholesome 
fear of their power and displeasure served as a restraint upon the- 
lawless Europeans—runaway sailors, escaped convicts, &c.—who> 
were scattered along the coast. There were a few missionaries and 
respectable European settlers in the country who exercised a healthy 
moral and social influence in their respective localities.. Hokianga 
was the site of an important Wesleyan mission station, so that Mr. 
and Mrs. Forsaith were not wholly without congenial society in their 
out-of-the-way new home. 

Having established himself at Hokianga, Mr. Forsaith acquired 
some hundreds of acres of land in the district, and combined farming 
with trading in timber. Early in November, 1841, he was the victim 
of a raid by a band of infuriated Maories, under the impression that 
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he had desecrated one of their burial-grounds. It seems that some 
Maories, while traversing Mr. Forsaith’s estate discovered a human 
skull, and at once jumped to the conclusion that it must have been 
obtained from one of their sacred places in the neighbourhood. The 
peculiar reverence with which the Maories regarded their burial- 
grounds, and a report that had found widespread credence amongst 
them to the effect that the white men used the bones of the dead for 
medicinal’ purposes, suffice to explain the fanatical fury into which 
the Maories of the district worked themselves when the news of the 
discovery on Mr. Forsaith’s property was circulated amongst them. 
A notorious cannibal named Weinga fanned the flames by an excit- 
ing appeal to their superstitious fears, and by declaiming an old 
heathen war ode, at the end of which in a condition of frenzy they 
jumped into their canoes, pulled up the river to Mr. Forsaith’s estate, 
reduced his house to a perfect wreck, and carried away everything 
portable. Fortunately Mr. and Mrs. Forsaith were absent at the 
time cruising around the coast. The Rev. James Buller, who was 
then a Wesleyan missionary at Hokianga, and who records the inci- 
dent in the eleventh chapter of his “ Forty Years in New Zealand” 
(Hodder & Stoughton), exerted all his personal influence to calm the 
passions of the angry Maories, but with little success, as after destroy- 
ing Mr. Forsaith’s house, they visited and plundered the houses of 
seven other pioneer settlers in the district. The upshot of the episode 
was a Government investigation on the spot, which resulted in the 
Maories ceding a block of land by way of restitution and in Mr. 
Forsaith’s being refunded by the Government to the amount of his 
loss. Removing to the then metropolis, Auckland, Mr. Forsaith 
entered into business as a storekeeper in the principal street and 
prospered with the growth of the city. 

Early in 1854 New Zealand ceased to be a Crown colony, and 
commenced its career of representative Government in accordance 
with an Act passed by the Imperial Parliament. Mr. Forsaith, who 
had by this time become one of the best known and respected 
citizens of Auckland, entered the first New Zealand House of Repre- 
sentatives as member for the northern division. The period of 
transition, when a colony is passing from the paternal rule of the 
delegate of Downing Street into the hands of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the colonists, is nearly always a crucial and tempestuous 
interval, but in the case of New Zealand the risk and the rancour 
were intensified by a combination of unfortunate accidents. In the 
first place, the able, well-informed, and long-experienced Governor, 
Sir George Grey, who had played a prominent part in the framing 
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of the new constitution, departed for England at the end of 1853, 
leaving the commander of the Imperial forces, Major-General 
Wynyard—a good soldier, but no statesman—to represent the Queen 
and start the new legislative machinery. Then no provision was 
made in the new system for the representation or the government of 
the high-spirited Maories—the numerous native inhabitants of the 
colony—an oversight that was destined to have far-reaching and very 
serious consequences in the years tocome. As the Hon. William 
Gisborne truly says: “ Personal government had been to the native 
race a valuable boon. It was in conformity with native usage ; and 
it enabled a native to get personal access to the Governor, a patient 
hearing, and often immediate satisfaction. The natives understood, 
appreciated, and sensibly profited by the personal rule of the 
Governor. But a sudden and complete change came when the 
representative system displaced that personal rule. They could not 
understand why the Governor, who had hitherto been supreme, 
should at once become practically subordinate. They quickly found 
out that he could not give his own decision, but that he must consult 
and defer to the opinion of others. This reduction of the Governor 
to a constitutional cipher was unintelligible to them, degraded him 
in their eyes, and was fraught in their case with dangerous elements.” 

But the defect in the new constitution which produced the most 
immediate trouble and dissatisfaction, and which culminated in the 
formation of the Clean-Shirt Ministry, was the absence of the now 
invariable provision by which the high Government officials under 
the old Imperial régime retire on the initiation of representative 
Government. For some time after the first New Zealand House 
of Representatives had been in session, the Chief Secretary, the 
Treasurer, the Attorney-General, &c., appointed by Downing Street 
in the old days, continued to exercise their functions, although not 
members of the representative chamber, and, as was inevitable under 
such circumstances, a series of unpleasant collisions and a great deal 
of excited acrimonious controversy ensued. There occurred at 
this time perhaps the most extraordinary and undignified scene 
recorded in modern Parliamentary annals, when a section of the 
House of Representatives, objecting to the suspension of the standing 
orders, and finding the doors locked for a division on the question, 
clambered into the strangers’ gallery in the hope that the prescribed 
number of members would not be left on the floor to carry the 
suspension. Major-General Wynyard endeavoured to harmonise the 
conflicting elements of the situation by organising a mixed Govern- 
ment, composed of the old Imperial heads of departments and four 
leading members of the legislature. Mr. J. E. Fitzgerald assumed 
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the rdé/e of Premier. He was a brilliant orator and an early friend of 
Mr. Gladstone, who, it will be remembered, read a striking com- 
munication from Mr. Fitzgerald in the course of his speech on the 
second reading of the Home Rule Bill in 1893. Sir Frederick Weld; 
a cadet of an old English Catholic family, who afterwards became 
Governor of Western Australia, Tasmania, and the Straits Settle- 
ments ; Sir Francis Dillon Bell, who afterwards represented the colony 
in London for several years as Agent-General ; and Mr. Henry Sewell, 
an English solicitor who had taken an active part in establishing the 
Church of England settlement at Canterbury in the southern portion 
of New Zealand, were the other members who joined in this 
Ministerial experiment. But these gentlemen, although commanding 
the confidence of the majority of their fellow-members, soon found 
themselves unable to make any satisfactory progress with public 
business while they were tied to irresponsible Imperial officials, and, 
therefore, resigned after two months of struggling with the difficulties 
of the situation. Major-General Wynyard then turned to the minority 
in the House, of whom Mr. Forsaith was the foremost representative. 
As Acting-Governor, he sent for Mr. Forsaith and commissioned 
him to form a new Government. Mr. Forsaith accepted the com- 
mission, and organised a fresh Government—fresh, that is so far as 
its representative wing was concerned, but stale as ever on the 
Imperial official side. Under the circumstances, it was inevitable 
that the new Forsaith Ministry would receive short shrift at the hands 
of a House now angry, indignant, and determined on establishing 
full, supreme, and all-round Ministerial responsibility to Parliament. 

Mr. Forsaith faced the House of Representatives as Premier on 
September 1, 1854, and in the course of the customary opening 
statement as to the circumstances under which he had taken office 
and the policy he meant to pursue, he casually dropped a homely 
phrase that was promptly taken up by his opponents, and so harped 
upon during the subsequent discussion that it solidified into the 
sobriquet of his short-lived Government. Sailors, as we all know, are 
characterised by an engaging frankness, unconventionality and 
breeziness of speech, which the House of Commons has been very 
pleased to pardon in the case of such privileged members as Lord 
Charles Beresford and Admiral Field, and it was probably due to his 
former maritime training and nautical associations that Mr. Forsaith 
took the House so completely into his confidence as to explain that 
“the summons from the representative of Her Majesty to form a 
new Ministry took me entirely by surprise. I was working in my 
shop at the time, and as quickly as possible I put on a clean shirt 
and waited upon His Excellency.” 
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In the first volume of the New Zealand Hansard an apparently 
revised version of the speech is inserted, in which Mr. Forsaith is 
represented as not descending to particulars, but as informing the 
House in general terms that “he was working at his own business at 
the time, and even had to change his garb before waiting upon His 
Excellency.” But the unsophisticated reference to the clean shirt 
naturally tickled the susceptibilities of the young and volatile members, 
and was repeatedly quoted for sarcastic purposes in the want of con- 
fidence debate that commenced when Mr. Forsaith had resumed his’ 
seat on the Treasury bench. For instance, a certain Mr. Revans is 
reported as remarking: “Touching the speech of the hon. member 
for the Northern Division, it amounted to this, that on Tuesday he 
put on a clean shirt, and afterwards, within an amazingly short period, 
the most extraordinary scheme of policy he had ever heard of was 
brought forward to the world. What great events from little causes 
spring! That was the result of changing a shirt.” On a subsequent 
occasion when similar jibes were uttered in the House, Mr. Forsaith 
felicitously retorted that “although he had been clothed with but 
a little brief authority, his Ministry had come and gone in clean 
garments, and that was the happiest condition he could hope for the 
hon. member when his time came.” ‘The explanation of the incident 
was really very simple. A ship had just arrived from London, and 
her cargo comprised a number of cases of drapery consigned to Mr. 
Forsaith. He was helping his assistants to unpack these cases when 
the message from the Acting-Governor arrived, and as the process of 
unpacking goods is nearly always attended by dust and discomfort, 
he deemed a change of clothing desirable before starting to confer 
with the representative of the Queen. Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Salisbury would doubtless have acted similarly in the circumstances, 
but they would probably have been more reticent in the sequel. 

Mr. Gibbon Wakefield—the most influential man in the House— 
Sir Frederick Weld, and indeed all the leading members, contributed 
concise speeches to the discussion. Mr. Wakefield, who had 
achieved a celebrity in England before emigrating to New Zealand 
by his theories and works on colonisation, made an incidental obser- 
vation that is not without consolation to Her Majesty’s Opposition 
at Westminster : “In England the beaten Ministry retired with good 
grace, in good-humour, and bided their time. No Ministry in 
England could last beyond a certain length of time; the people 
become dissatisfied with them, and in the due course of events in the 
circle of change those who had preceded them had§their turn again.” 
Sir Frederick Weld emphatically declared that “if the attempt to 
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govern by a minority should succeed, not only is responsible govern- 
ment at an end, but popular government is superseded by an oli- 
garchy of the worst description and in the most odious form.” The 
debate concluded on the same evening with the adoption, by a 
majority of twenty-two votes to ten, of an amendment to the address, 
affirming in unmistakable language “that a mixed executive, com- 
posed in part of irresponsible officers and in part of members drawn 
from a small minority of the House, is a form of Government in 
which this House declares its absolute want of confidence.” Mr. 
Forsaith and his colleagues immediately resigned, and their resigna- 
tions were accepted by General Wynyard. Mr. Forsaith’s position 
was that he demurred to the sudden introduction of full Ministerial 
responsibility ; not because he was opposed to the principle, but 
because he conceived there were legal obstacles in the way, and that 
its introduction would not be expedient without due precaution ; but 
when these objections were removed and the assent of the Imperial 
Government obtained, he was anxious to see the principle fully and 
thoroughly established. Soon after the arrival of Sir Thomas Gore 
Browne, who superseded General Wynyard and succeeded Sir George 
Grey in the Governorship, the old Imperial element in the executive 
was pensioned off, Ministers became fully and unreservedly the 
creation of the popular chamber, and the preliminary constitutional 
difficulty was at an end. 

Mr. Forsaith remained in the New Zealand Parliament for severat 
years, a useful and industrious member, although he never had a 
second taste of the sweets of office. He was particularly active and 
influential in the discussion and decision of native questions, for he 
was a thorough master of the Maori language, had filled the post of 
sub-protector of the Aborigines before his removal to Auckland, and 
had accompanied Admiral Fitzroy in the capacity of interpreter to 
the conference with the chiefs after the Wairau massacre. But with 
advancing years Mr. Forsaith—who, as I have already indicated, was 
always a man of strong religious feelings, the product of one of the 
strictest of London Evangelical homes—resolved to retire from both 
business and politics, and devote the remainder of his life to a higher 
and what he believed would be a far more permanently fruitful 
service. He accordingly entered the Congregational ministry in 
1865, became pastor of a leading church of that denomination in 
Sydney, and laboured for thirty years with much zeal and accept- 
ance, discharging in a thorough but unobtrusive manner the multi- 
farious duties that fall to the lot of an energetic and popular pastor in 
one of the most populous and progressive cities of Greater Britain. 
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In 1857 Mr. Forsaith revisited England, lectured in London and 
the provincial centres on New Zealand, and published a little work 
on the colony under the title of “ A Handbook for Emigrants to New 
Zealand: being a digest of the most recent and authentic intelligence 
respecting Auckland, the capital of the colony, by Thomas S. 
Forsaith, a settler of twenty years’ experience ; also magistrate for the 
city, and late member of the House of Representatives.” Nearly 
forty years have passed since the publication of this handbook, but 
these words from Mr. Forsaith’s preface are no less true to-day than 
when they were originally written: “To all who may be seeking for 
some new sphere of enterprise it may be confidently asserted that, of 
all the numerous dependencies of the British Crown, there is not one 
which can offer to the industrious emigrant of small means greater 
inducements than the colony of New Zealand generally, and the 
settlement of Auckland in particular. To the sober, intelligent, and 
industrious artisan or agriculturist New Zealand presents a field in 
which he may not only realise a comfortable subsistence, free from 
the corroding cares and anxieties incident to almost every pursuit in 
this country in consequence of excessive competition, but in which, 
with care and prudence, he cannot fail to achieve for himself and 
family a comfortable competence.” 

As I sat on the balcony of the Sydney Métropole one glorious 
Australian summer afternoon, listening to the life-story of this 
venerable, vigorous, and versatile octogenarian colonist, I could not 
help remembering with regret the number of colonial pioneers that 
have been allowed to pass away without leaving any record of those 
early, interesting, and energetic days of nation-building. Future 
historians will heap maledictions on the heads of contemporary 
colonial editors for so largely and so shamefully neglecting the 
important duty of collecting and recording the recollections of the 
veterans in their midst. Scattered over Australia and New Zealand 
there are still left a score or two of grey-haired survivors of the 
thirties and forties, who only need the stimulation of suggestion from 
a publisher to turn their memories and memoranda to serviceable 
historical account. Fortunately, in the case of Mr. Forsaith, we are 
likely to have a full, true, and particular account of his eventful and 
chequered career, for he was preparing his reminiscences for publica- 
tion when I left Sydney, and had already a pretty large pile of manu- 
script accumulated. From the bare and general outline of his long 
and chequered career that I have endeavoured to present, I think it 
will be admitted that his autobiography can hardly fail to be a 


striking and exceptionally interesting work. 
J. F. HOGAN. 
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THE POETIC FACULTY, AND 
MODERN POETS. 


OR many centuries men have speculated upon the meaning and 
function of Poetry. This wayward imaginative spirit in their 

midst, undying through all the changes of the civilised world, rising 
ever and anon with the full tide of national life and aspiration—the 
echo and interpreter of passing ages—the mirror of the individual 
soul ; whence came its inspiration? To what conditions was it 
subject? By what laws should it be defined? And so, in later 
times, a host of definitions have accumulated, each one stamped 
with the particular impress of the critic’s own temperament, and in a 
measure falling short of an analysis that should satisfy mankind. 
For poetry, like the vast field of human life from which it draws its 
sustenance, is not too readily defined. Its subtile and elusive 
essence cannot be imprisoned in a formula ; its aspects are as varied 
as the tastes, the desires of men. And yet, although we may never 
have arrived at a complete consensus of opinion respecting the 
nature and aims of the poetic faculty, still the discussion is not 
wholly without interest for us to-day. For the poetry of a nation is 
the imperishable memorial of its weakness or its strength. No 
country can afford to disregard it; no people can escape the in- 
fluence of its power. It exists, or should exist, for the invigoration, 
the refreshment of society, whom it so naturally persuades to listen 
by the mere magic of its voice. The esthetic faculty is undying in 
the heart of man. So long as Nature presents us with that peculiar 
type of physical and mental organisation which forms the natural 
equipment of the poet, so long will there be souls ready to answer to 
his message, as deep answering unto deep; so long will human fancy 
follow him, whether into the pure radiance of the empyrean, where 
the common things of daily experience become transfigured and 
glorified, or it may be into the murky atmosphere of a disordered 
imagination, with its morbid perversions of truth. Granting, then, 
as we can hardly fail to do, the manifest influence of poetic litera- 
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ture, we shall not consider that time as wasted which is given to the 
consideration of its varieties, its development, its laws. It is not 
necessary in an age of advancing culture, and at the end of a century. 
so exceptionally fertile in literary effort, to seek another definition of 
poetry above the many already known. All definition has something 
of a personal bias. We recall Schlegel’s preference of Calderon to 
Shakespeare, on the ground that a poet should “solve” rather than 
“describe” the enigma of existence. We know that in recent times 
Mr. Swinburne has declared the only two essentials of poetry to be 
“imagination” and “harmony,” while Matthew Arnold—himself 
being par excellence a critic—found its essence in a “ criticism of 
life.” All literature, he said, was a criticism of life, not poetry 
only or specially. But beyond all variety of taste and preposses- 
sion, and underlying all changes of custom and form, the eternal 
conditions which have ruled the best poetry in all ages are immu- 
table now as of old. It is still the mission of the poets to be 
representative—interpreters of human life, “pi vates, et Phabo digna 
locuti.” It is theirs to reproduce the drama of existence for us in an 
idealised, imaginative form. We know that those poets are the 
greatest who have wrought the most varied aspects of life into works 
of the richest beauty ; who have given us not only the faithful 
representation of human action, or individual experience, or the 
external world, but a picture so transfigured by exquisite feeling and 
embodied in the choicest expression which language can yield, that 
it appeals to us with the force of an implicit revelation—a deeper 
insight into the heart of things. It is just this touch of “ natural 
magic” which gives the poet—no matter of what age or country— 
his eternal hold upon our lives. It is just this exquisite sensibility, 
this sensitive balance between realism and idealism, which has given 
poetry its pre-eminent and undisputed sway. Let us ask of our 
poets at the end of this nineteenth century that they preserve the 
dignity of their inheritance—the traditions handed down through 
centuries of progress—unimpaired. 

At various times in the history of civilised nations the whole 
sphere of imaginative effort has been invaded by a spirit of criticism 
and revolt. The perpetual antithesis with which Matthew Arnold 
has made us so familiar in the opposing ranks of Hellenism and 
Hebraism has disturbed the just balance of men’s thought. The 
antagonism between Idealism and Naturalism has reasserted itself 
with the bitter ardour of a revolutionary war. Shall art present 
us with an idealised glory, or with the plain reality of life? 
Shall the artist be bound by rules and limitations, or cast off 
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the artificial bondage of restraint? It is not enough for the 
militant theorists of the realistic school that the silent imperish- 
able monuments of the noblest art contain within themselves 
the answer. We are still assured, on the one hand, that a great 
emotion and a vivid imagination will make a poet, and that the 
sensuous form in art is of more moment than the intellectual and 
spiritual idea ; and, on the other hand, that profundity of thought is 
of itself sufficient, without regard to expression and form. It is 
impossible to reflect, however briefly, upon the literature of our 
epoch without becoming sensible of this opposition as manifested 
both in theory and in fact. Throughout an age characterised by an 
almost unrivalled activity, both in action and in thought, by a stream 
of literary effort second only to that of the Elizabethan period in 
vigour, and by a freedom of criticism which has left nothing untouched 
or unquestioned, it was natural that in literature as in life there 
should be some reaction from accepted standards, some restatement 
of existing aims. It has been said of the nineteenth century that 
“it has struck its own chord on the harp of human existence” ; and 
mighty in truth is the sound now gathering into the swan song of this 
great age. Here is not the place, nor is ours the necessity, of attempt- 
ing any retrospect of the social and political developments of the 
time ; our concern is merely with those latent forces and dominant 
influences which have conditioned and moulded the course of 
modern poetry. For the poet cannot isolate himself in detachment 
from his age. Even while assisting in the change of the conditions 
which surround him, he is himself, by virtue of his acute sensibili- 
ties, more forcibly conditioned than ordinary men. The greater he 
is, the more deeply will every aspect of life arouse his sympathies ; 
the more truly he will reveal the epoch to itself in representative form. 

The most far-reaching and reactionary influence which in recent 
times has affected our life and literature took its rise in the great 
revolution of a century ago. The dawn of the Victorian era found 
men’s thoughts dominated still by turbulent and varied impulses. 
The esthetic faculty, freed from the chains of a bygone classicism 
which the revolutionists of 1789 had endeavoured to impose, had 
spent itself in the wild reaction of the Romantic School. Every- 
where the old landmarks of formality and restraint were banished ; 
and the new liberty, as yet untamed, did violence to the finer feel- 
ings of humanity. So deeply rooted was the reaction, fed by so 
many agencies, political, intellectual, and moral, that it has continued 
to exert its influence long after its most brilliant supporters have 
passed away. The disordered fancies of Romanticism still linger in 
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the atmosphere of English art. A wayward, mocking spirit ever and 
again asserts its sway ; ever seeking the worship of outward form, 
the perpetual stimulus of the senses, the gratification of every morbid 
craving in the name of art. In the conscious straining for artificial 
effect, simplicity of expression dies. The realists of the nineteenth 
century, in their unhappy search for prolonged enjoyment, and their 
dreary ultimatum of failure and despair, have brought us to the 
realisation of one of the most curious phases of modern thought. In 
attempting a restoration which would mean an impossible retrogres- 
sion they have failed—as Julian failed of old. They have, more- 
over, inflicted upon the serene and gracious spirit of Hellenic 
civilisation a grievous wrong. They have debased its healthy ideals, 
its noble aspirations towards the inner truth and harmony of things, 
its delicate sense of proportion and measure. The once fair fancies 
of the Pagan world have met with humiliating treatment : the ancient 
shrines are desecrated. ‘Pan, Pan is dead !” 

But Time with its changing issues reverses the reaction of an hour. 
There is a craving in human nature which will not for ever be 
satisfied with works which appeal exclusively to the zesthetic instinct, 
and the English mind throughout the century has been influenced in 
many other ways. The imaginative faculty has been greatly astir. In 
the early Victorian epoch, poetry, freed from the formal barriers of 
traditional style, and reacting from the artificial restraints and narrow- 
ness of the eighteenth century models, shared in the general outburst 
of transcendental joy. The sympathetic and enthusiastic tendencies 
of the age favoured a scientific optimism. The tide of civil and 
political life ran high. The great events and changes of the period— 
the Abolition of Slavery—the new Poor Laws—ideals of National 
Education—the policy of Free Trade, and the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws—all followed each other in quick succession. Shelley caught 
the spirit of republican enthusiasm ; Byron and Scott opened a new 
world of adventurous romance ; Coleridge, with his weird and 
magical blending of the natural and supernatural, gained some 
ascendency over the public ear ; and Wordsworth revived the true 
esthetic delight in Nature. Prose literature, too, developed widely. 
Thackeray and George Eliot made fiction great ; and on the stage 
came Garrick. But as the years passed on, “the burden of the 
mystery, the weight of all this unintelligible world,” increased with 
many complex issues. Knowledge grew ; science scored, one by one, 
her well-earned victories. Criticism spread ; the old theological argu- 
ments were shaken; and here and there pessimism, though an 
alien outgrowth from foreign soil, trod on the heels of progress. It 
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would be too much to say that any one poet of the Victorian era 
had in his poetic mirror reflected the whole of the latent forces, the 
conflicting tendencies of the age. To “see life steadily and see it 
whole” is but a rare gift of mortals. But it is certain that the 
poetry of our century, as a whole, has been peculiarly influenced by 
environment, the more so, perhaps, because it has ceased to be 
distinctly national. An universal ideal of life has also perished ; 
poetic literature has become more literary and critical ; each poet is 
free to give expression to his own particular point of view. In the 
earlier part of the century Byron and Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge did work which more or less permanently influenced 
the poetry of later days. Perhaps the ascendency of Byron was the 
easiest won and the first to fade away. In spite of his great com- 
mand of language, and fine poetic sensibility, there was a narrow- 
ness of sympathy and aim, a morbidness and querulous egotism, 
which robbed his work of a deeper influence upon the minds of men. 

The bird rhapsodies of Shelley and the fervid imagery of Keats 
will reflect for all time passionate phases of the sensitive, untrained 
poetic soul. But the “young Marcellus of English poetry,” fired 
with a feverish rapture for all things beautiful, and lqagking upon 
Nature with ardent, dreaming eyes, sought no inspiration from the 
world of humanity ; and it is only left for us to surmise what height 
and breadth of later development, what wide expansion of sympathy, 
his genius might have attained. It was reserved for Wordsworth, 
brooding in silence and self-absorption over the mystery of the 
external world, to complete for us a harmonious and consistent 
picture. It is true that with many aspects of human life he was not 
at all in sympathy ; that he was frankly hostile to the revelations of 
science ; that, in short, as Matthew Arnold said of him, he did 
“avert his ken from half of human fate.” But he sought a deeper 
basis for poetry ; he appealed to the primary laws and affections of 
our nature ; and if he descended at times into commonplace, and 
set mere platitudes to music, yet no one knew better how to con- 
dense a fine perception into the magic of a single line. Many such, 
as “the harvest of a quiet eye,” have passed into familiar language, 
and Tennyson loved to quote the line, “ Whose dwelling is the light 
of setting suns,” with keenest appreciation of its power. His verse 
may be said to reflect the attitude of his own calm, musing spirit 
with a peculiar fidelity. 


Thence in a season of calm weather 
Though far inland we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
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Can in a moment travel thither,} 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

It is by these and similar passages that Wordsworth’s immortality 
is won. But although at the fountain of his genius later poets— 
notably Matthew Arnold—have drunk deep, from his theory of 
poetry there has been a natural and necessary reaction. Not thought 
alone can give the poem its value. We want thought etherealised, 
wrought into forms of imperishable beauty ; wrought, too, in the 
self-restrained and conscientious spirit of the Greek artist who felt it 
his duty to elaborate Jo¢h sides of the statue, “because the gods 
would look upon them both.” 

And for this cunning hand of workmanship, this consummate 
union of intellectual vigour and artistic skill, our country has not 
sought in vain. Alfred Tennyson, the exquisite singer, the sym- 
pathetic interpreter of the age which at so many points he touched 
so closely, has won the homage not only of scholar and critic, but of 
the humblest souls. He gave us both the “enthusiasm of life” and 
the intellectual “‘ sophrosyne” of the trained, artistic soul. Heknew 
the ways of,humanity ; he saw the pathos of simple lives, the beauty 
of external Nature. But he saw more. The spirit of the time was 
with him ; the new encroaching problems, the perplexity of readjust- 
ment, the conflicts of creed and science, hope and despair. And 
though there were forces and tendencies around him which he failed 
to grasp, yet he surely gave usa wider representation, and in language 
of richer power and delicacy, than any other poet of our day. Nor 
did his faculties weaken perceptibly with weight of years. It may 
well be that succeeding generations will esteem his swan song as 
part of his noblest legacy, and the line, 

When that which draws from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home, 
as an expression hardly to be surpassed in English literature. 

In strange contrast to his sensitiveness of expression—in con- 
trast, too, to his very human attitude, perplexed, faltering, yet 
passionately confident of an ultimate satisfaction and harmony—is 
Robert Browning’s rough, unpolished verse. His optimism rings 
unfalteringly through the world, with even balance of seriousness 
and joy. In his earnest idealism he flung himself against the tide of 
thought which valued scientific knowledge for its own sake, and 
claimed in emotion and faith the basis of moral action. As an 
inspiring teacher, as a robust, manly personality, his influence, with 
that of his great wife—whose work, though sweeter far, was not less 
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strong and healthy—will not quickly die. But as a dramatist and 
poet his reversal of Shakespeare’s method marred his greatness. 
‘What are motives without action ?” said Aristotle. And Browning 
gave us only the analysis and dissection of the individual soul ; his 
sphere was that of science, not of poetry. But the mantle of his 
optimism has scarcely descended upon any poet of later days. 
William Morris and Mr. Swinburne have detached themselves from 
most of the hopes and aspirations which mankind have been wont 
to cherish. The one has conceived of an Utopia without progress, 
the other has lauded in strains of curious exultation a theory of 
existence which might well make men despair. In a beautiful 
roundel full of the haunting, dreamy music which his master-hand 
can readily evoke, he broods with a sort of Lucretian contentment 
over a world passionless and bereaved : 

We have drunken of Lethe at last, we have eaten of Lotus ; 

What hurts it us here that sorrows arise and die? 
We have said to the dream that caressed and the terror that smote us, 
Good-night, and good-bye, 

Far different, yet still in a minor key, is the theme of Matthew 
Arnold’s poetry. Combining, like Tennyson and Swinburne, the 
jaurels of scholarship with those of literature, his work is marked 
especially by its Attic purity of style. He, too, is par excellence the 
child of his age. He has caught the spirit of its sadness, its un- 
certainty, above all, of its criticism. But no theories of “ Art for 
Art’s sake” ever led him away from his ideal of moderation, his 
intellectual balance, and refinement of soul. Like Sir Lewes Morris, 
whose wise and beautiful “epic” has so delicately appropriated the 
noblest conceptions of classical literature, he has won the gratitude 
of all to whom the thoughts of the ancient world are more than 
mere superstitions and empty dreams. 

Space forbids us to attempt a more detailed survey of either the 
foremost poets of our century or of the many who have also helped 
to advance the poetic tide in a less prominent degree. But even a 
bare enumeration of those whose names have become household 
words amongst us can hardly fail, at the end of this century, to 
deepen our sense of pride in our national treasures, our magnificent 
heritage of song. The work of this era has tended upon the whole 
to strengthen our position as guardians of the poetic gift. Our 
janguage, itself a noble inheritance, has won greater freedom by the 
expansion of a too rigid metrical form ; ancient models have been 
freely studied without slavish imitation ; the source of poetic inspira- 
tion has widened and deepened in sympathy. New aspects of the 
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complex, unrestful age give rise to deeper views of life and character, 
and if the millennium is farther from men’s dreams, and Utopias less 
readily believed in, it cannot at least be said that the fundamental 
interests of human life are weakened, or that the beauty of the 
natural world has lost its magic influence through the deeper know- 
ledge of its laws. Dangers, of course, have increased in the path of 
poetic inspiration, and there are some eminent critics who would 
have us believe that an age of decadence is come. It is certain that 
a tendency has gained ground of late to exalt the expression at the 
expense of thought, to emphasise the personal and local interest 
rather than those common to mankind, and to sacrifice the native 
English idiom to artificiality of style. Traces, too, of the “Humanist ” 
influence are to be found in the gradual iowering of ideals, and the 
undue emphasis of the baser side of life. The age of decadence will 
verily come upon us when the mission of art ceases from its bene- 
ficent intent, and cares not to remind us that though every good 
gift of the gods may fail from Pandora’s casket, yet Hope for ever 
remains. 

But we refuse to believe that because of the increasing stress and 
perplexity of modern life, the future of English poetry is doomed. 
Beneath these struggles and perplexities the poet can still discern 
and recreate the external verities, the old, unchanging conditions of 
the human soul. He can still lure us to a restful hour by the magic 
of his singing ; he can still reveal to us the thoughts and hidden 
meanings which had been lying before us unobserved. The common 
things of life—the joys and pains of our pilgrimage—in themselves 
so insignificant, his sympathy can still transform for us in the sun- 
light of his dreams. The past is his to draw upon ; there is nothing 
local or transitory in that which has touched humanity at any time ; 
but “no singer of an empty day ” will hold the ear of many genera- 
tions. The poet of the future must be contemporary in his 
sympathies, and poor indeed must be the age that yields no inspira- 
tion for his theme. Perhaps in all the laxity and hurry of quickly 
fleeting days we have come to prize our national treasures too little. 
Perhaps also the ceaseless currency of an inferior verse tends to 
lower the standard of criticism. But our poetry remains as the 
pre-eminent glory of our literature; sempiterna solatia generis 
humani, again now as of old ; and we may be proud to think that 
among all the glorious records of the nineteenth century, none is 
more significant of change and progress than that which shows how 
varied and full of vigour the course of modern poetry has been. 


EDITH GRAY WHEELWRIGHT, 
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MRS. FENIMORE. 


I, 


EHIND the voyagers, eastward, lay the straits of Bonifacio. 
The weather had been most pleasant since Ceylon : first, the 
halcyon calm of the Indian Sea in spring; and then, after Egypt, 
strong sunshine, with breezes that woke the waves to joyousness and 
dancing, but scarcely touched their manes with white. 

The lady seated on a deck-chair and looking towards the west 
turned round in the direction of Corsica, when her attention was 
called to the changing evening by a young man who occupied a 
camp-stool by her side. At sunset, the blood-red ball had sunk into 
a pit of clouds; the sudden lessening of the light seemed ominous, 
and the water deepened in colour, with a ruffling of its surface fancy 
might have called a shudder. The island, which when passed was 
basking in the bright rays, had turned grey and sombre, and Monte 
Rotondo stood against the horizon like a gloomy donjon. 

“Our luck is leaving us, I fear, Mrs. Fenimore. But it is too 
much, perhaps, to expect the Gulf of the Lion to put on mill-pond 
airs for our especial benefit.” 

“TI hope we shall be able to have our usual walk.” 

“T hope so, indeed ; if a storm is coming, it may require time to 
collect its forces.” 

“Did the Count take your remonstrance quietly? I thought 
afterwards I ought not to have imposed such a task on your good- 
nature.” 

“ T am not only proud, but happy to stand by you in a difficulty. 
The Count does not seem a bad fellow, but vain, certainly. He was 
annoyed, I dare say, but not seriously angry. One must hope the 
affair is settled now.” 

Herbert Rose was in the Indian Civil Service, and had earned a 
short furlough. Having been at Oxford, he had begun his Eastern 
profession rather late ; and as seven years had elapsed since he left 
England, he was now within measurable distance of thirty. He had 
been great friends, on the voyage, with the lady by whom he was 
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sitting ; and yet, strange to say, though they hoped to land next day, 
he knew very little about her. She appeared in the list of passengers 
as Mrs. Fenimore, and being a fine, well-grown woman, endowed, as 
Rose had finally decided, by nature and not by art, with golden hair 
in profusion, dark eyebrows, and a rich complexion, he might have set 
her down as one of those fast married ladies who appear in small 
numbers in India, and in large numbers in stories written about that 
country, had she not demeaned herself with a remarkable mixture of 
modest self-respect and determined, but not aggressive, courage. 

She came on board at Garden Reach in Calcutta, without any 
friends, and Rose, out of mere civility, had seen after her luggage— 
all marked “ E. F.,” but without labels. Hence, from the first day, 
he had brought himself to her notice. And ever since he had been 
very attentive—had arranged her chair for her on deck, sat next to 
her at the cuddy-table, and walked with her in the evenings. They 
came down the Bay in the Messageries steamer to Point de Galle, 
had joined the French-China mail, and were now bound for Marseilles. 
There was, perhaps, a dozen of English on the ship, and amongst 
them Queen’s officers going on leave, some of whom Rose knew 
slightly, and of one—Beauvais, a cavalry captain—he was indeed the 
friend. A little raillery was to be expected from these frolic spirits 
at shaving durbar (everything was durbar with them—smoking dur- 
bar, bathing durbar, &c.), and allusions were made to “ carrying on,” 
“making way,” and the like ; not without hints that Fenimore was 
as jealous as Othello, and understood to be a dead shot into the 
bargain. This badinage was distasteful to Rose, but he felt nothing 
would be gained by losing temper, and so kept calm, consoling him- 
self with the recollection that neither he nor his friends knew in the 
least who Fenimore was—whether he was alive or dead, gentle, 
quarrelsome, or indifferent. The real secret of the attraction the 
lady exercised over her companion lay in the fact that he was going 
home to be married to a cousin, and that having incidentally men- 
tioned this to Mrs. Fenimore, she showed such a sympathetic interest 
in his story that he was quite touched. And as we all know that a 
man in Rose’s position is exceedingly fond of talking about it, the 
intimate conversations, so much envied, consisted chiefly of elaborate 
answers to welcome inquiries after his family, his prospects, his 
Jancée, and all the delightful details of a successful passion. There 
are no sweeter confidences than those concerning our love-dreams, 
especially when they are entrusted to appreciative female ears. To 
lessen the appearance of egotistical absorption, Rose naturally 
endeavoured, from time to time, to induce Mrs. Fenimore to talk 
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about herself, her antecedents, the position of her husband, and the 
object with which she was making the present voyage ; but whenever 
such subjects turned up, she invariably started a new one of a differ- 
ent character. She would speak freely of her tastes, her riding, her 
tennis, her music ; but of her husband, or of where she had come 
from, or of whither she was going, or of who her people were—never 
a word. It was all the more interesting, therefore, when the ter- 
mination of their intimacy was so near at hand, that she should, 
entirely of her own motion, have engaged to disclose, in their usual 
evening walk, what affairs were bringing her to Europe. Side issues 
would be doubtless involved, and these might unravel themselves 
when confession had once set in. 

The affair with the Count, alluded to by Mrs. Fenimore, must be 
explained. There was on board a Frenchman, who called himself 
the Count de Sainte-Foy. He was understood to hail from the 
Wynaad district of the Deccan, and to have followed the calling of 
a planter there. He had not the look of a man of birth, but he was 
handsome, and in age, perhaps, nearly forty. It was not easy to 
guess with confidence, however, how old he might be, because he 
was closely shaven except on the upper lip, and his ample auburn 
hair betrayed some suspicion of the artificial. A pleasant fellow 
enough in conversation, but giving the impression of having assumed 
an irresistible demeanour he was scarcely fitted to sustain. He had 
attempted more than once to insinuate himself into Mrs. Fenimore’s 
good graces, and up to a certain point she was amused; for his 
English, though fluent, was often incorrect, and led to whimsical 
expressions ; but if at all encouraged he became too demonstrative. 
Generally speaking, the lady was quite equal to taking care of herself, 
but this afternoon the Count, seeing Mrs. Fenimore alone, seated him- 
self next to her, and poured forth a tirade of flattering nonsense, which 
he seemingly intended for a declaration. She got up and moved to 
another place ; but, feeling considerably nettled, when Rose presently 
came by she mentioned in her irritation what had occurred, and 
begged her friend to tell the Count that she was displeased, and that 
he must not address her again. The voyage was so nearly over that 
remonstrance of the kind seemed scarcely necessary ; but it was not 
for Rose to say so, and he could only promise that he would at once 
protect her by speaking to her too forward admirer. And seeing him 
shortly afterwards leaning over the bulwarks, the civilian went up and 
engaged him in conversation. He gradually introduced the subject 
of English ladies, and remarked that they were very carefully brought 
up, and though he did not think them open to the charge, he knew 
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it was held in some quarters that when they were married they were 
too prudish. However that might be, they obviously had the right 
to prescribe how they were to be addressed ; and he had been asked 
to bring to the Count’s notice that Mrs. Fenimore was not pleased 
with the manner in which he had spoken to her that afternoon. 
Perhaps the Count had let his high spirits run away with him, but 
Rose hoped he might assure the lady that there was no intention of 
causing her any annoyance. The rebuke—for it was that certainly— 
was administered with great calmness and good temper, and Sainte- 
Foy, though taken aback, seemed disposed to receive the remarks 
without anger ; smiled at what he called the sanctified grimaces of 
British females, but declared he had no desire to give offence, and it 
was unlikely that he should exchange another word, good or bad, 
with the lady in question. He went off, however, rather abruptly, 
saying, as a final observation, that Rose was a strange person to have 
been chosen champion, who had himself set the whole ship talking 
by his assiduous attentions to the coquette now posing as an indignant 
matron. 

Amongst the many men of many nations travelling by this China 
mail there was an ecclesiastic whom Rose had heard addressed as 
the Abbé Zago. He was middle-aged, and of rather a remarkable 
countenance, with sharp features and large restless eyes. His beard 
seemed to indicate missionary employment, and though he only came 
on board at Port Sayud, Rose set him down as a Lazarist, and sup- 
posed him to have delayed in Egypt on a voyage home from the East. 

He was very quiet in manner, but fond of talking, and though he 
always spoke French, Rose took it into his head he knew English. 
At tea-time in the early morning the civilian and the priest often 
fraternised, and indeed had a friendly smoke together. As soon as 
the Count rather hastily left the bulwarks this gentleman, who had 
apparently witnessed the interview, came up to Rose, and drawing 
him aside, said :— 

“You will forgive me if I am wrong for suspecting that your 
conversation with the Count Sainte-Foy just now was not altogether 
ofan amicable nature. My profession creates me a peacemaker, and 
if you would like to confide the circumstances to me, you may rely 
on my good offices to prevent any misunderstanding.” 

Rose thanked the abbé warmly for his kind intentions, and pro- 
mised that if any emergency occurred in which his aid might be of 
advantage, he would frankly tell him. But the promiser secretly 
determined that no circumstances should be considered grave enough 
to warrant such a resort. With the self-possession, however, of @ 
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man of the world, the abbé at once dropped the subject, and, in easy 
conversation on trivial matters, he entirely concealed all interest in 
the relations between Rose and the Count—if indeed, which was 
not quite clear, he had ever really felt it. 


II. 


When Mrs. Fenimore rose to go to her cabin, it was on the 
understanding that the important walk should come off at a later 
hour. That walk, however, was not to take place.. For as Rose 
called to a little African boy to bring a light for his cigar, he was 
surprised to observe with what rapid strides a storm was advanc- 
ing. He overheard the captain—an officer of the navy—giving 
orders to make things, as we say, snug; and, in answer to a question, 
one of the quartermasters remarked :— 

“T expect the mistral will soon be upon us.” 

In an hour’s time, the s.s. Ze Sphinx was fiercely battling with 
the north-west wind which, descending from mountain passes, is so 
well known in the south of France. The rolling of the vessel 
became more and more marked, and as restless spirits moved about 
with some difficulty, in each quarter signs were visible of preparation 
for a wild time. Hatches were closed up, tarpauling was spread 
over the skylights, loose chairs were heaped up and tied together, 
the labouring engines strained, and gusts of steam were puffed out 
of the funnel. There was a sound of thumping waves; after a 
thump would come a hissing splash, and then streams poured into 
corners where they were not wanted or expected, and shouts of 
surprise ensued, turning to loud laughter. Ladies stood in the doors of 
their cabins and asked if it was going to be worse. Some children were 
afraid, and some amused. The doctor and the mail officers gathered 
together, bent on playing cards and taking no notice of the weather. 
Rose could not find Mrs. Fenimore; she had sought female society 
to talk over the look of affairs. A noisy and cheerless night followed, 
breaking up all social arrangements, thinning the attendance in the 
saloon, and driving ladies to sleepless bunks ; indeed, dire discom- 
fort beset even those who were indifferent to the motion of the ship. 
And the weary hours seemed to drag, but towards morning the 
Sphinx made way more easily, and when Herbert Rose set foot on 
deck, he found that the captain had struck up north in the night, and 
brought his vessel within sight of the isles of Hyéres. And as the day 
advanced, Toulon was seen afar, and La Ciotat passed ; and when a 
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channel had been entered between an island and the shore, and a 
cape smartly rounded, the beautiful bay of Marseilles burst on the 
view—a scene which owes much to nature, and something surely to 
the fancy of the elder Dumas. Mrs. Fenimore, who was a good sailor, 
had also been on deck, but with a rattling wind and the excitement of 
the interesting coast, the time was quite unpropitious for the disclosures 
which had been promised. There was a great deal of confusion on 
board on reaching harbour, but as soon as communication with the 
quay was established, Rose was much surprised to see a stoutish 
young man descend the gangway, and move hurriedly towards Mrs. 
Fenimore, taking her at last ;in his arms and kissing her with 
affection. Her civilian shipmate was, however, though curious, by 
no means at his ease ; he thought it not unlikely that the Count, on 
reflection, would consider his honour touched, and that there would 
be a disturbance of some kind, and he felt sure that if Mrs. Fenimore 
saw anything of it, she would divine it had arisen on her account, 
and would be greatly agitated. Therefore he stole off quietly to a 
smaller hotel than the one to which passengers generally resorted, 
and kept to himself. The start for Paris was to take place by the 
evening mail ; and sure enough, an hour or two before ‘the time of 
the train, a Frenchman, giving the name of Leroux, called upon 
Rose, concerning what had taken place between him and the Count. 
The civilian spoke intelligible French, and told this man that on the 
eve of departure it was not possible for him to find a friend, but if, 
as he concluded, Sainte-Foy was going to Paris, and Leroux (who 
had been a fellow passenger) was accompanying him, every necessary 
attention should be paid to the affair, if the latter would call at the 
Hotel des Deux Mondes. ‘This arrangement was accepted and 
further proceedings for the time postponed. But no sooner had the 
gentleman left than, curiously enough, the Abbé Zago turned up, 
and seemed very anxious to know the object of M. Leroux’s visit 
and what had come of the interview. Rose, however, was not willing 
to say more than that the subject under consideration would be 
adjusted in Paris, whither all concerned were going. But he half 
suspected that the cleric knew more about the Count and his friend 
than he cared to say, and he credited the peacemaker with the 
desire of preventing an Englishman being drawn into any unworthy 
adventure. 

And so matters stood, Rose studiously avoiding Mrs. Fenimore 
and her escort at the railway station, and doing the same both at 
Lyons and when they reached Paris. It was necessary, however, 
that a friend should be found, and Beauvais was naturally the first 
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person to occur. Henri de Beauvais, though an English officer, and 
English on his mother’s side, was still the son of a French gentle- 
man, and if especially suited by his perfect knowledge of the language 
and usages of French society to advise in an emergency such as had 
occurred, had still imbibed those notions of honour and its vindica- 
tion in which our neighbours stand almost alone in their retention 
of the habitudes of the middle ages. However, during a few 
minutes’ delay at a small station, Rose got hold of the cavalry cap- 
tain, and when he had told his story and asked for assistance was, 
of course, bound to abide by the judgment of his friend. Beauvais 
settled to put up at the Hétel des Deux Mondes, so that if M. 
Leroux called he might be on the spot to attend to him. 

He duly came, and was referred at once by Rose to the captain. 
It turned out that Sainte-Foy had excited himself into the persuasion 
that he had been insulted by being asked not to molest Mrs. Feni- 
more: that it was a great impertinence on the civilian’s part to have 
interfered at all, and it was necessary that he should give a written 
apology for having thought of doing so. Rose was quite determined ; 
he told Beauvais that having been requested by a lady to protect her, 
he would make no sort of apology, written or unwritten ; that this 
resolution was his ultimatum, and he was prepared to take all the 
consequences of his attitude. The cavalry captain had therefore to 
carry this answer back to where Sainte-Foy and Leroux were staying ; 
he had accompanied Leroux home in the first instance, to learn more 
precisely, by reference to the Count himself, what the alleged grievance 
was. All this had happened on the evening of the day on which the 
passengers had arrived from Marseilles; and Rose was anxiously 
awaiting Beauvais’s return when a Mr. Fanshaw was announced. 
This proved to be the stout young man who had met Mrs. Fenimore 
at the quay. He was a very talkative character, easily moved to 
laughter, jabbering a profusion of outrageous French, vague and mis- 
apprehensive, taking life as comedy of quite a light nature, and 
content to “float unconcerned down the stream of phenomena.” 
He was under the impression that Rose was perfectly acquainted with 
the story of the lady, and much confusion might have ensued ; but 
it was so desirable that this visitor should go away before the captain 
came back that the mistake was left unrectified. Mr. Fanshaw said 
he was under great obligations to the civilian for his kindness to an 
unprotected female travelling alone, and he hoped he would come 
to their hotel, as Emily was herself desirous of thanking him. Then 
he ran on as if he was addressing a person quite acquainted with the 
details of her adventures. 
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“Tt was a bold thing of Emily to do, but I think she was quite 
right to leave him, don’t you? There is behaviour which cannot be 
stood. Very few know anything about the matter, and it will be 
soon forgotten. Sinclair is coming to-morrow, and as the escapade 
was for his sake he must help to make things smooth. The old 
nine-days’ wonder is reduced to, say, two. It is not an age, you 
know, for caring much about anything. Now you will come to us 
the first thing to-morrow, won’t you?” He gave the name and the 
street of the hotel. “It is a small place,” he added, “but quite 
French ; very good cookery; and I have got a nice room for Emily, 
I told the landlord the lady was very particular. I have the lingo, 
I said: ‘Voila, mon ami, madame est trés particuliére.’ ” 

Rose replied at once he would do himself the pleasure of calling 
after breakfast. The words stuck a little in his throat, but he re- 
membered on reflection that every engagement is made subject to 
the proviso that the person engaging is alive at the stipulated time. 
The young man then took leave, but, to Rose’s chagrin, returned from 
the head of the stairs for a few autobiographical details. 

“T am a barrister, you know. Oh, yes! of the Middle Temple. 
No briefs yet. I don’t think they are wanted at first. I have no 
especial fancy, moreover, for juries. I look more to the Government, 
The Tories are in, and my father always votes for them. This gives 
me a kind of claim. And I believe if the chairmanship of anything 
was going—Inland Revenue, or what not—I should have a fair 
chance ; I mean, of course, in due season. One of the swells would 
say, ‘There’s Augustus Fanshaw, he can’t be overlooked. He is 
just the man.’ The Bar, my dear sir, is a status. There you are— 
Fanshaw, of the Middle Temple. It does not seem odd that a 
barrister should get things. And when you have once got a thing 
you can snap your fingers at the frowsy press. Bah! the press wants 
snubbing in my opinion. Good-night.” And the barrister disappeared, 
but positively to return once more. “I say, Mister—I forget your 
name—but I gave you our address, didn’t I ?” 

“Yes, you did, thank you—H6tel Lamartine.” 

“ All right ; good cookery. Nice room for Emily. Once more, 
good-night.” 

And the fribble really went this time. 


ITI. 


When Captain Beauvais came, it was, as may be supposed, to 
announce that a duel must take place. Leroux, on the Count’s part, 
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urged that promptitude and secrecy were necessary, as interruption 
might be attempted if the affair got wind. The captain had 
arranged for a carriage, and they were to join the other two and the 
surgeon in the suburb of Courbevoie, and the vehicles would travel 
together to St. Germains, the railway being purposely avoided. 

If Rose retired to rest but not to sleep, it was not any lack of 
spirit that caused his wakefulness. But when the heat of self- 
assertion had a little subsided, the extreme folly of the situation was 
oppressively obvious. Nothing could be further from his wish than 
to take the life of a man who seemed to him vain and vulgar, indeed, 
but of no serious importance. And then if fortune should cast 
another die, what end more futile than to fall by the hand ofa 
stranger who was clearly in the wrong, and only desirous of conceal- 
ing discomfiture by bravado? Beauvais, misled by that phantom of 
honour familiar to him in his early life, had never taken the high 
hand, or attempted to show the Count’s friend how preposterous his 
demands were, or questioned—which he might easily have done— 
the Count’s right as an apparent adventurer to what is called the 
satisfaction of a gentleman. 

Poor Rose was in that pitiful condition awaiting a man who is 
doing what his reason tells him has no grounds whatever for its 
justification. However, the hour of action was not long delayed. 

It was a lovely night of May, and when the town of St. Germains 
was reached, a route was at once taken into the forest, the carriages 
left at a certain point, and an open glade arrived at on foot. Nothing 
could be more delicate than the innocent morning as it broke in 
this sylvan solitude. All else seemed an unhealthy dream. The 
weapons were produced, which Beauvais had chosen to be pistols, as 
his friend had not been accustomed to the sword. The ground was 
measured and the men placed. But suddenly there was a crashing 
of the underwood in the skirt of the opening, and a body of police 
rushed forward, headed by the Abbé Zago, who, dressed in the 
uniform of the corps, made for the Count and arrested him off-hand. 
Sainte-Foy once secured, all eagerness on the part of the officials 
seemed to cease. Leroux and the doctor had run away, but were 
not pursued. The abbé, whom Rose had at once recognised, 
though divested of his beard and of all clerical equipments, came up 
civilly enough, speaking tolerable English, and urging immediate 
departure. 

“We shall not trouble about the duel,” he said ; “ we have got 
ourman. He is Victor Josse, who fled long ago from prosecution 
for a plot against the Emperor Napoleon III. He has been a con- 
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siderable time in India, conducting by correspondence an anarchist 
society. He was well supplied with money, and assumed the airs 
of a man of rank and pleasure to divert suspicion. But we have 
watched him throughout, and have now evidence which will condemn 
him. I heard of his leaving the Wynaad, and went to Egypt to 
meet him. I am the Corsican Balbi ; you may have heard of me.” 

They both of them said that his name was familiar to them. 

“Then good-morning, gentlemen; fly off to your excellent 
Albion ; we have no wish to detain you.” 

When the civilian was walking after breakfast towards Mrs. 
Fenimore’s hotel, and felt himself alone, he dared to think for the 
first time after many anxious hours of his family, of the girl he was 
to marry, and of his happy country home. And then flashed across 
him all he had gathered from Mr. Fanshaw’s ramblings about his 
ship companion. He sincerely hoped that what he held a delightful 
acquaintance was not about to prove an illusion. But what could 
be the lady’s adventures? Whom had she left? Who was Sinclair? 
What did it all mean? The hotel once reached, Mrs. Fenimore was 
found seated in an apartment not with one man but with two, Mr. 
Fanshaw and another, a fine athletic young fellow whose dress be- 
tokened a clergyman, but of the muscular persuasion. The lady 
retained her pleasant, open manner, her serene self-confidence ; and 
Rose felt enabled to believe that everything about her could be 
satisfactorily explained. 

“You know my brother,” she said, pointing to Fanshaw, “and 
this is Mr. Sinclair.” 

Almost the first thing she then asked was, “How about the 
Count? He has not given trouble? I have been in great anxiety 
about him—or rather about you.” 

Rose thought the tale would be sure to ooze out somehow 
sooner or later, and that he had better be brusque and dramatic and 
get it over. 

“The Count,” he exclaimed, “is in gaol. He was to have shot 
me this morning in the forest of St. Germains, but he had not 
leisure or opportunity. He was obliged to depart with his mission 
unfulfilled. He is an anarchist, and has been in prison before, so 
that the place has not for him even the charm of novelty.” And 
Rose, as briefly as he could, related exactly what had occurred from 
first to last. 

Mrs. Fenimore was overcome with emotion; she took Rose’s 
hand, and was profuse in her acknowledgments—though blaming 
herself with bitterness for having thoughtlessly imposed upon him a 
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task leading to such sorry incidents. She used one expression which 
brought the blood to Herbert Rose’s cheeks. ‘“ Fancy !” she cried, 
“ after all your kindness to me, my only return being to bring upon 
you such frightful humiliation.” 

Humiliation! It was an ugly word, but not misapplied. The 
real aspect of the affair stood before the civilian in its true light: a 
crime, if it had been carried out ; a farce, since it was interrupted. 
The element of ridicule was pre-eminent ; no gunpowder even dis- 
charged, not the hair of a head injured; the knightly foe a convict, 
the deus ex machina—a constable. If anything will kill the 
barbarian custom it is ridicule. What Louis, the King-Sun, could 
not abolish, it is not probable a modern President will interfere with. 
But ridicule is fatal to a Parisian. The startling pheasant in the 
woodlands near Canterbury ended our last English duel in general 
laughter. And single combat may be extinguished one day in France 
by an epigram or a caricature. 

Rose had to intimate presently that he proposed following 
the advice of M. Balbi, to leave Paris; and, indeed, that he and 
Beauvais had arranged to start by the day mail next morning. 
His own people were at Dover, and he had telegraphed his 
intentions to them. 

“Then we will all travel together,” cried Mrs. Fenimore. “I 
long for England, and we,” she added in an undertone to Sinclair, 
“can renew our acquaintance with the City of Light on another 
tour.” 

“Tt is pleasant to me to stay, it is pleasant to me to jog,” said 
Fanshaw. “Merely a matter for the stage carpenters. This is 
rather a grimy scene. Ah! of course—London. Change it. Why, 
the cathedral is Notre Dame! We are in Paris. Someone says, 
‘I have seen that distinguished-looking man before.’ Have you? 
He is Fanshaw of the Middle Temple. The Government have got 
their eye on him. Perhaps Trinidad ; or, better still, Madras. But 
I must tell the landlord we are going.” 

Sinclair declared that he too would put his things together, and 
he should then be free for afternoon walking. Rose and Mrs. 
Fenimore were left by themselves. 

“T am going to be married to Mr. Sinclair,” she commenced, 
guite simply. ‘He has got a living which removes the financial 
difficulty.” 

The other, quite taken aback, stammered out, “ But how about 
Mister or Captain Fenimore ?” 

“ He is a myth, dear friend,” replied the lady laughing. “ My 
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name is Emily Fanshaw. My father, Colonel Fanshaw, commands 
at Patna. We have had a quarrel. Faults, I dare say, on both 
sides. I went out to him, engaged to a curate, and dared not tell 
him. -My father insisted, after a time, that I ought to marry a 
certain major, a good fellow enough in his way, but not in my way ; 
scarcely a contemporary for one thing, and, moreover, too late! 
‘ Barkis was willing,’ but I was not, you see. High words ensued. 
I said I would go home and live with my aunt, who would be 
delighted to have me ; and the colonel remarked that I might go to 
disagreeable places for what he cared—Jericho will serve as a sample. 
These colonels, as perhaps you know, are a little peremptory. I 
started off by myself in a huff, a kind old lady, mother of a planter 
in the station, having lent me money ; and on the way to Calcutta it 
occurred to me that I should travel with less embarrassment and 
more comfort as a married woman. I was reading ‘The Last of 
the Mohicans’ in the train, and I determined to rob its author— 
Cooper—of his Fenimore. The ‘F’ was convenient for me. Not 
a soul knew me in the metropolis, and I chose the French steamer 
to avoid English people, a desire which I am glad to add was not 
fulfilled. You have heard my story.” 

Rose said, in all sincerity, that he hoped he had gained a friend 
for life, and the two shook hands with the greatest amity. 

“T ought to tell you,” she remarked after a pause, “ that I have 
strictly charged my two men to preserve entire silence about the 
duel or no duel. Augustus is the more difficult to muzzle, but still 
he is quite satisfied to talk about himself.” 

A party of five started together from Paris at the same hour, and 
kept together on the steamer when Calais was reached. Herbert 
Rose was somewhat silent and subdued. He was ashamed, in truth, 
of his escapade. Some people, however, would find no fault with 
humility in a rising young man from India. 

The loved white cliffs soon appeared, and then the Castle on the 
heights. At last the Admiralty pier was so close that the persons 
waiting on it could be clearly distinguished. 

“J am sure,” said Emily Fanshaw to Rose, “ that upright figure 
is the old squire ?” 

“ Tt is.” 

“ Then she next him must be your cousin Isabel ?” 

“ You are right.” 

“ What a handsome girl!” 


J. W. SHERER. 
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THE APPOINTMENTS OF MANOR 
HOUSES IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


URING the greater part of the last and the first half of the 
now expiring century, “taste” was regarded as the test of a 
gentleman. To be a connoisseur, to possess a fine diagnosis of art, 
constituted a social cachet, and it is to this we owe the numerous 
picture galleries scattered up and down the shires, and catalogued 
some forty years ago by Waagen. Taste nevertheless in pictures 
and sculpture proved compatible with a crass Philistinism in archi- 
tecture and its accessories, in music, and in letters. An age which 
could tolerate Smirke and Smart—not Henry ; which cold-shouldered 
immortal Chopin, because “ one can’t converse while he is playing ;” 
which salaried Wyatt, the destructive, and Blore ; which rejoiced in 
mahogany, and deemed the gems of Jacobean art-furniture only fit 
for cottagers, might be “tasty,” but lacked true zestheticism. Hence 
the blind hatred of the prae-Raphaelite school. Hence Lord Palmer- 
ston’s denunciation of Sir Gilbert Scott’s original design for the 
Foreign Office as “absurd,” it being implete with the spirit of the 
magnificent masters, whose “Stones of Venice,” though dead of 
neglect, yet speak. Within the memory of man England was steeped 
in stucco and vitiated by artistic vulgarity. Professing herself to be 
wise she became a fool, until her overgrown cities were a laughing- 
stock, until the ignorant builder usurped the place of the architect. 
It has taken fifty years to effect a change. The genius of Sir 
Walter Scott paved the way. In idealising such ruins as Melrose, he 
incidentally caused men to pause and ask whence the eternal glory 
of those broken masses of tracery? Rickman, the Quaker, followed, 
distinguishing with infinite pains the real from the sham, the true 
from the blatant. But the founder of the great revival of beauty was 
poor Pugin, a man of ideas and ideals, scarcely able to follow his 
own light to where it led. Nevertheless, he startled smug propriety 
with his splendid “ Contrasts,” and carried conviction to open minds. 
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The builders and the architectural profession, whose original designs 
seem to have been suggested by a child’s “ box of bricks,” blocked 
the way. Then Ruskin spoke; and Oxford, which has always led 
the van of English thought, woke up. Oxford, however, was more 
concerned about cathedrals and churches than about homes—indeed, 
some of her essays in domestic Gothic were crudities of the first 
water. So far as non-academic England is concerned, it was a 
London capitalist who set the ball rolling. Mr. Jonathan Carr had 
imbibed zxsthetic ideas, and in Mr. Norman Shaw he discovered a 
true and strong artist, who both shared and could embody them. 
Result—Bedford Park. Not perhaps more than an object lesson or 
suggestion, yet enough to demonstrate what might be. It wasa 
misnomer to call it a township in the Queen Anne style, it being 
partly Tudor, partly Elizabethan in outline. But the picturesque 
grouping, the earnest truthfulness, the poetry of conception, left little 
to be desired. London suddenly felt a sense of oppression at the 
ponderous and the grandiose of the Mahogany period. It was found 
that houses constructed on the lines of art would let at once. The 
trade responded to the demand. Already the sombre London of 
stucco is being transformed. Bloomsbury—the dark and dreary— 
promises to become a realm of sweetness and light. Kensington, 
which but for its broad thoroughfares would have been equally 
melancholy, is shedding its coat, and we behold patches of colour, 
outlines irregular yet graceful. Our Rues Rivoli with their ghastly 
monotony are being broken up. Positively the next century may 
yet behold such a transformation as shall constitute black old London 
bright, and sad old London happy. We are influenced enormously 
by our surroundings. That, however, is only half the work—you may 
build a house as sublime as Ashby Castle, or as medizval as Burford, 
or Ludlow, or Tewkesbury ; but that is only the shell. What about 
the kernel ? 

Well, when Bedford Park was opened I visited the demesne of a 
literary family. I beheld their residence, in outline perfect, a home 
of beauty and of comfort. But the furniture? Simply and unequi- 
vocally a hideous incongruity. There were the Elizabethan chambers ; 
there the windows with their tonality of Dutch glass; there the 
chimney corner and mantelpiece, such as recalled lodgings in Holy- 
well Street, Oxford, long years ago. All was art, except the appoint- 
ments, whereof it can only be predicated that they represented the 
basest taste of a base age—upholsterers’ designs, Not a glimpse of 
old oak, or a Jacobean chest, or even a Chippendale chair. The 
voice was Jacob’s voice, the hands were the hands of Esau. It set 
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one’s teeth on edge. Finery? Yes, of course, there was finery, and 
if one’s zsthetic soul could find sustenance in finery, a sickly 
surfeit thereof. Mr. Jonathan Carr had only performed. half his 
work. He should have done more than build; he should have 
furnished for his tenants. ‘Tapestry, medizeval or Renaissance brass 
and iron work, those curious cabinets of which Wilbye sang for the 
delectation of the virgin queen, hangings, not in stuff, but in silk, or 
patchwork, to exclude draught ; but why catalogue? What is need- 
ful even now is to comprehend how our forefathers adorned their 
beautiful homes. That, I grant, is a big subject. It requires 
threshing out and research, just as it is folly for architects to erect 
barge-boards without first taking models of every ancient specimen in 
England—a duty hitherto neglected. For my own part, I can only 
throw a dim sidelight on an interesting problem, in offering a few 
data culled from the records of my own people. 

Lord Macaulay’s embittered attack on the gentlemen of England 
has long since been discounted. An endeavour to demonstrate the 
barbarity of a period pre-eminent for euphuism, damaged the 
author’s reputation, but failed to distort history. To say that in 
respect of luxury and elegance the squires of the Stuart and 
Hanoverian period rivalled those of to-day would be to render 
injustice to both. Nevertheless, if we eliminate from the calculation 
works of art and vertu, it may be safely affirmed that the ancient 
furniture and appointments, if they could be collected, would repre- 
sent a higher money value, though of less extent, than those of the 
Victorian age. Even on the lowest ground the civilisation of the 
seventeenth will stand a contrast with that of the nineteenth century. 

I have before me the following inventories whereon to form an 
opinion :—(1) That of Ipsden Huntercombe Manor, Oxon, 1690, 
Edward Reade; (2) that of Brocket Hall, Herts, 1701, Sir James 
Reade, Bart. ; (3) that of Dunstew Manor, Oxon, 1704, Sir James 
Reade, Bart. Of the above, the inventory of Ipsden, with others of 
about the same period, is taken from muniments in the possession 
of Herbert Vincent Reade, Esq., of Ipsden ; those of Brocket and 
Dunstew from the Kirtlington archives in the possession of Sir 
George Egerton Dashwood, Bart., who represents Sir James Reade 
in the female line. ; 

These inventories present points of similarity. ‘The Manor 
House of Brocket, situate in a park of 600 acres, and adjoining the 
greater demesne of Hatfield, was as large as the Manor Houses of 
Ipsden and Dunstew put together. It was erected just before, 
whereas the other two dated from, the Tudor period. The rooms, 
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therefore, did not possess the elevation and area of Palladian man- 
sions. They excelled in quality rather than in space, in the 
picturesque and not in the grandiose. No doubt they were very 
dear old homes, dignified and stately, yet devoid of pretentiousness. 
Part of Dunstew Manor remains as a farmhouse. Old Brocket Hall 
and the old Manor House of Ipsden Huntercombe have disappeared 
—to the loss of their respective shires. 

The entrance hall in each instance was fully furnished. At 
Brocket were three large, and one pair of playing, tables, with an 
elbow-chair, one squabb and cushion, andirons, &c. ; at Ipsden, two 
Jeather chairs, one large table—which happily survives, and is of 
medieval, probably monastic, design—one sideboard table, old 
cupboards, forms, doggs, and brass knobs ; at Dunstew, two tables, 
three forms, and three stools. 

The chief room appears to have been styled the great parlour. 
From the character of its appointments it may be regarded as the 
reception-room, being the equivalent of our modern drawing-room, 
though not so named. That at Brocket boasted twelve turkeywork 
chaires, one caine couch with cushion and bolsters, one guilt leather 
screen, one table, one pair of brass tongs and fireshovell, two pairs 
of doggs, one iron back, one pair of bellowes, and brush. At Ipsden 
Manor we find in the great parlour, which probably was a much 
larger room than that at Brocket, four dowsen Turkey-workt chairs, 
a Turkey-workt carpet, one large round table, two Spanish tables, a 
large pair of brasse andirons, one ffire shovell and tongs of brasse, a 
pair of bellowes with brasse noses, one looking-glasse, one pair of 
tables, two quishions, a Lynedd carpet, four pictures, #.e. portraits, 
two items undecipherable, one mapp. A room to require four 
dozen chairs must have been of extensive proportions. Dr. Plot, in 
his “ Natural History,” gives a description of a table of ash, the grain 
whereof resembled a fish, belonging to the Worshipful Edward 
Reade, of Ipsden, and this was probably the “ one large round table 
of ye great parlour.” 

The great parlour at Dunstew was furnished on a more moderate 
scale, viz. two tables, ten chaires, one elbow-chaire, two stooles, one 
leather carpet, one pair of andirons, one fireshovell and tongs, one 
fork, three cushions. 

Neither Ipsden nor Dunstew possessed a withdrawing room. 
That at Brocket Hall was furnished in meagre fashion with ten caine 
chaires, one table, two pairs of doggs, fire shovel, tongs, and one iron 
back—a sort of waiting-room. 

At Brocket the little parlour contained ten black chairs, presumably 
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of old oak, two cushions, three tables, three portraits, two stuff window 
curtaines and rods, two pair of andirons, one fender—an article of 
furniture ‘hen of modern date—one pair of tongs and fireshovell, one 
iron back, one fire screen, one pair of bellowes and one brush. It 
should be mentioned that the iron back was a great feature in these 
old houses. I met with one in a homestead of Kent decorated 
elaborately with “fleur de lys,” probably coeval with the house, which 
bore the date 1603. 

At Ipsden Manor the little parlour contained: Nyne leather 
chairs, two leather armchairs one round table, a large table board, 
one hanging shelf, two iron dogges, a ffire showell, two tongs, three 
old quishions. 

The “dineing” room at Brocket must have been handsome. Juéer 
alia it contained six pieces of tapistry hangings, two tables, two carpets, 
eleven velvet chairs, one couch, and two squabbs. Six tamany 
window curtaines, &c. At Ipsden, as at Lullingstone Castle and 
Speldhurst, the hall was the dining-room for State occasions. At 
Dunstew when Sir James Reade died, the dining-room was used as a 
bedroom. 

Passing to the next floor we find at Brocket, on the great staircase, 
one clock that goes one week, two tables, two Turkey-work carpets, 
one ovell table leaf, one curtain rod. At Ipsden the staircase was 
furnished with one clock and case, one hatt case. 

It has been remarked in certain English houses that while the 
reception-rooms are decorated and crowded with a view to display, 
the upstairs arrangements present a meagre and chilly appearance. 
It was not so in the olden time. For example, at Brocket Hall “My 
Ladies’ Room ” contained besides bedding, &c., ten chairs and tapistry 
(sic) hangings about the room ; while the “ old nursery” had, besides 
ample appointments, a wrought counterpaine with silk headcloth and 
tester. 

The most expensively furnished upstairs rooms at Brocket were 
(1) Sir James’s Chamber. Besides the accessories of a bedroom there 
was one black cabinet, one repeating clock, one tea-table, fourteen 
sattin chairs, two tables, one silk carpet, silk curtains, screen, and 
three pieces of tapestry. (2) The Brown Room. This contained 
embroidered furniture with silk hangings, a velvet easy-chair, three 
embroidered chairs, and six embroidered stools ; cushions, cabinets, 
five pieces of tapestry, looking-glass, &c. 

The dressing-room was furnished throughout with red hangings 
and Camlet furniture lyned with silk. My ladies’ closet had green 
hangings and fringe, tables, carpet, a cabinet, and weather-glass, The 
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young ladies’ chamber was furnished throughout with yellow. ‘Their 
closet had a Japan tea-table, a second tea-table, shelves,. &c. 
Scattered throughout the upstairs rooms were no less than sixteen 
family portraits, whereof four only remain at Kirtlington, having been 
the share of Dorothea, Sir James’s eldest coheiress, who married 
Robert Dashwood, and was ancestress of the Dukes of Manchester 
and Montrose, the Marquess of Tweeddale, the Earl of Tankerville, 
Lady Emily Foley, the Marquess of Cholmondeley, and many 
others of rank. 

The upstairs accessories at Ipsden were less costly. The Purple 
Chamber boasted purple hangings and window curtains, seven purple 
chairs, purple rugs, a purple cupboard cloak, and a white quilt bugled 
with silk. In the chamber over the hall, with the exception of a 
silk rugg, all the hangings were wrought, #.e. patch-work, including the 
coverings for six chairs, curtains, counterpane, &c. This must have 
been attractive to the eye. In another bedroom we notice a lynsey 
woolsey green carpet ; and in the maids’ chamber one pewter lym- 
bath. The maids were cosy, being provided with five feather beds 
and bolsters. 

There were three garrets at Ipsden. Of these one was styled 
the “Gury” garret-—the meaning whereof I profess myself unable to 
fathom. It was well furnished, inter a/ia with Kiddermaster (séc) 
curtaines and vallians. 

The men-servants’ chambers, it must be admitted, were not 
luxurious, except in the matter of feather bolsters. Their beds were 
of flock—possibly to ensure early rising. ‘The domestic arrangements 
otherwise were on a liberal scale. Kitchens, meat-house, bake-house, 
brew-house, pantries, beer and wine cellars, properly appointed milk- 
house, cheese-chambers, &c. The Ipsden inventory also specifies 
plate, pewter, brasse, tinn, iron, linnen, china and earthenware, 
including one great earthen noggen, sully-bubb pott, and two 
custard dishes, bottles and glass. The only book mentioned is one 
great Bible, but as Edward Reade’s eldest son, Compton, had been 
Fellow of St. John’s, Oxford, there must have been others not 
included in his inventory. There is no jewellery mentioned, but in 
the inventory of his second son, Philip Edward, in 1705, occurs a 
mention of some valuable rings and trinkets. Edward Reade’s 
youngest daughter, who had been in the household of the Prin- 
cess—afterwards Queen—Anne, married the Jacobite Brigadier 
Mackintosh. 

It may be of interest to note the points of similarity between the 


three manor houses :— 
Tvs 
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Hall ‘ ° ° . Brocket, Ipsden, Dunstew. 
Great Parlour . : . Brocket, Ipsden, Dunstew—parlour only. 


Little Parlour . ‘ . Brocket, Ipsden. 

Dining Room . , - Brocket, Dunstew. 

Old Nursery . ; . Brocket. 

Ladies’ Room . ; . Brocket. 

Sir James’s Room . - Brocket. 

Bed Chamber . . . Brocket, at Ipsden Hall Chamber, at Dunstew Mr. 
Peter’s room; Peter Reade being Sir James’s 
brother. 

Bedroom distinguished by At Brocket ‘‘ Brown,” at Ipsden ‘‘ Purple,” at 

colour Dunstew ‘* Blew ” (szc). 


The Ladies’ Closet . - Brocket. At Ipsden the little closet. 
The Young Ladies’ Room. Brocket. Room adjoining Mr. Peter’s, Dunstew. 
Kitchen Chamber, 7.¢. a- Brocket, Ipsden, Dunstew. 
bove the kitchen 
Maids’, or servants’, room Brocket, Ipsden, at Dunstew it was a garret. 
on the first floor 
Closet . : : - Brocket, little chamber, Ipsden. 
Sir James’s Study . - Brocket. 
Sir James’s Library, books Brocket. 
valued at £20 
Canopy (or housekeeper’s) Brocket. 
room, containing a 
sweetmeat stove 
Men’s room. . . Ipsden. 
Gury Garret. . . Ipsden. 


As illustrating the difference of values, whereas in the Brocket 
inventory thirty-three pairs of sheets, twenty-nine damask table- 
cloths, eight dozen napkins, eighteen towels, and six flaxen table- 
cloths for the kitchen, were valued at £32; a baldheaded nagg and 
mare were priced at £4 apiece; while in the inventory of Philip 
Edward Reade’s effects, 1705, his mare was entered as worth £2 
only. Sir James Reade’s personalty—apart from his real estate in 
Oxon, Herts, and Middlesex—was valued at over £40,000, a large 
sum for those days. Nevertheless, while he was rich, and his cousin 
Edward, of Ipsden, comparatively poor for a country squire, it will 
be noted that the appointments of Brocket Hall and Ipsden Manor 
differed but little. It would have been tedious to give the inventories 
in extenso. Enough, if some light has been thrown on the domestic 
arrangements of the period. The inventories themselves would go 
far towards refuting one popular fallacy, viz. that our ancestors 
exhibited a Spartan indifference to cold. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. All the family bedrooms in the mansions here 
instanced possessed fireplaces and fireirons—for use evidently, not 
merely for show. And if neither maids nor men were indulged 
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with fires, the houses must have been thoroughly warmed, and the 
maids were accorded the luxury of feather beds. Add to this that 
bedrooms adorned with curtains, tapestry, and silk hangings must 
have been clear of draught, and it would appear that comfort is not 
an invention of the Victorian era. Meat, too, was dirt cheap; Sir 
James Reade’s ninety-two sheep, fed on the rich pasture of Brocket 
Park, were valued at £40, a little under 1os. apiece, or below the 
minimum of Canadian mutton; beside that there was home-grown 
venison. Altogether, a cursory glance at these old interiors leads to 
the conclusion that, however bitterly a Macaulay may revile them, 
the good old times were best alike for master and for man. Money 
made on the land was expended on the land, and those who milked 
drank of the milk of the flock. Every squire—a man of rank as well 
as a commoner—farmed a large slice of his acreage. Thus Sir 
James’s farm stock was valued at over £1,300—at least equivalent 
to £5,000 of our money, and Edward Reade had 300 sheep besides 
other stock. The Manor House at that time of day was a cornu- 
copia for the men on the estate, who wisely preferred much of 
money’s worth to a little money, and took the bulk of their remunera- 
tion in kind. The system may have been feudal, and therefore, to 
some people’s intelligence, inhuman. It will stand comparison with 
a régime which takes on hands—not brethren or human beings, but 
hands—to fulfil a contract, and then turns them adrift to starve. 
Probably the labourers at Brocket Hall, Ipsden Manor, and Dunstew 
Manor, in the year 1690, were better off than any agricultural 
labourer of any period. For one thing, they were serving men of 
honour and of ancestry, for whom zodlesse oblige was a ruling principle, 
and not hard-fisted and yet harder-hearted farmers—a class who, when 
wheat rose to 100 shillings a quarter, starved their men, and when 
wheat dropped to twenty shillings found that a minimum wage-rate 
could not be lowered. Depend upon it, the next best thing to being 
a gentleman is to be a gentleman’s servant. 

In one particular, the mansion of the Stuart period portrayed 
more faithfully than a Lely or a Kneller the character of the fine old 
English gentleman, one of the olden time, a man of human sympathies, 
of pride and dignity, yet nobly free from the vulgar vice of ostenta- 
tion. With the Restoration John Barleycorn, like the King, came 
to his own again. Not the modern sophisticated Barleycorn who 
drenches you with brewers’ chemicals, but a downright honest John. 
When the Merry Monarch reigned, adultery in high places may have 
staggered the consciences of such good Anglicans as Juxon; but at 
all events the crime of adulteration, zc. of ruining your fellow- 
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creature’s digestion in order to pocket an extra profit, had not as yet 
been invented, neither was the House of Lords defiled by the presence 
of the trade. The squires brewed their own nectar from pure malt, 
bright hops, and—well—a little clean water. When brewed, their 
beer, or ale, for the terms bore an opposite significance in the west 
and north, was for all, poor and rich alike. As an example of 
liberality, I may instance perhaps the Cavalier Sir Compton Reade, 
cousin of the above-named Sir James, and elder brother of Edward 
of Ipsden. His two mansions having fallen in the Civil War, one 
after a stiff defence, which won him precedence over all the gentle- 
men of Berks, when the superborder of the Royal Oak was 
formulated, together with a baronetcy—he was first of the third 
creation, date 1661—he purchased Shipton Court on the edge 
of Wychwood Forest, and this is what Plot, the naturalist and 
antiquarian, has to say concerning the arrangements for sup- 
plying his retainers with beer: “And yet the moisture of 
water has no such power over it (the freestone) but that they make of 
it troughs and cisterns, and now of late mesh-vats for brewing... . 
Of these, that generous and courteous gentleman, Sir Compton 
Reade, of Shipt 2n-under-Wychwood, has one that holds about sixty- 
five bushels, drawn home with no less than one-and-twenty horses , 
they ordinarily mesh it in three quarters of mault, but can at any 
time when necessity requires mesh five at a time; the dimensions of 
which vessel of one single stone, taken within the hollow and abating 
its thickness, because of its vast unusual magnitude, I thought fit to 
note, and give as followeth: Long, 2 yards 1-8 ; broad, 1 yard 1-8 
and 1-2 an inch; deep, 1 yard 1-2. Yet much larger than this 
might be had from the quarry, for I was informed that there was one 
single stone dug in this quarry containing no less than three 
hundred tuns.” 

After this one can comprehend Dr. Plot’s polite reference to Sir 
Compton as “generous and courteous.” We may surmise that 
having sampled the Shipton barrels, out of the fulness of the mouth 
the heart gushed. Be that as it may, there was a cavalier welcome 
for all at Shipton in those halcyon days. Poor Shipton Court ! 
Thirty years ago it was willed away by a descendant of Sir Compton 
to a confidential servant—a disposition of real estate which would be 
illegal in any other civilised country of Europe. 

COMPTON READE. 
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THE LAW OF NATIONS. 


HERE is no subject in the range of juridical science possessing 
such intrinsic claims to attention as that of international law. 

The great nations of antiquity which have contributed most to the 
civilisation of modern Europe have given least to this branch of 
civilisation. The jus feciale of the earlier Roman law regulating the 
formal intercourse between Rome and other nations is, indeed, 
the germ of what might have been a system of pure international law, 
but the rise of the Roman Republic to the mastery of the world 
rendered a jus inter gentes unnecessary and impossible. The prin- 
ciples of natural justice to international relations, however imperfectly 
executed, and though never reduced to a system, were not unknown 
to the Romans. But of a system of law which conceived of States 
as the subjects of rights and duties, as members of a community of 
nations, the polished and elegant jurisprudence of antiquity fur- 
nishes hardly a trace. In the same consummate code which still 
rules the most complex relations of life with a wisdom and justice 
which modern culture has hardly been able to improve, stand side 
by side the high morality of a completed system of equity juris- 
prudence, and the savage doctrine that strangers are enemies, and 
that with enemies war is eternal. Amid such relations of States 
there was no place for law. But when from the Christian doctrine 
of the brotherhood of man the inevitable corollary of the brother- 
hood of nations was deduced, a body of law to govern this new 
community followed as an inevitable consequence. It grew slowly 
at first, for the age was technical, and dynastic interests long absorbed 
the cares of statesmen. Scholiasts and commentators denied that 
there could be a law of nations, for where was the superior authority 
to enact it? It was difficult for lawyers to conceive of law without 
a tribunal to enforce it. Princes refused to admit that any rules 
restrained the prerogative for which they claimed divine origin. Mr. 
Ward (in his “ History of the Law of Nations”) enumerates five 
institutions existing about the period of the eleventh century which 
made a deep impression upon Europe, and contributed in a very 
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essential degree to improve the Law of Nations. These institutions 
were the feudal system, the concurrence of Europe in one form of 
religious worship and government, the establishment of chivalry, the 
negotiations and treaties forming the conventional law of Europe, 
and the settlement of a scale of political rank and precedency. 

When Grotius published his work “ De Jure Belli et Pacis,” in 1624, 
the Law of Nations had been rescued to a considerable extent from 
the cruel usages and practices of the Northern barbarians, and had 
been restored to some degree of science and civility by the influence 
of Christianity, the study of Roman law, and the spirit of commerce, 
but it was still in a state of great disorder, and its principles were 
little known and less observed. It consisted of a series of undigested 
precedents without order or authority. The object of Grotius was 
to correct the false theories and pernicious maxims which then 
existed, by showing a community of sentiment among the wise and 
learned of all ages in favour of the natural law of morality. He also 
endeavoured to show that justice was of perpetual obligation, and 
essential to the well-being of every society, and that the great 
commonwealth of nations stood in need of law, the observance of 
faith, and the practice of justice. His idea was to digest in one 
systematic code the principles of public right, and to supply authori- 
ties for almost every case in the conduct of nations. Thus he had 
the honour of reducing the Law of Nations to a system, and of 
producing a work which has been resorted to as the standard of 
authority in every succeeding age. He is therefore justly entitled to 
be called the father of the Law of Nations. 

Although Grotius is regarded as the father of the Law of Nations, 
yet he had been preceded by other writers on this subject. Among 
these were Francis de Victoria of Salamanca, Suarez, Ayala, and 
Albericus Gentilis, all of whom flourished in the sixteenth century. 
Of Francis de Victoria, Hall says that his writings, in 1533, mark an 
era in the history of international ethics. Spain claimed, largely by 
virtue of Papal grant and warrant, to acquire the territory and the 
mastery of the semi-civilised races of America. He denied the 
validity of the Papal titles, he maintained the sovereign rights of the 
aboriginal races, and he claimed to place international relations upon 
the basis of equal rights as between communities in actual possession 
of independence. In other words, he first clearly affirmed the 
juridical principle of the complete international equality of indepen- 
dent States, however disproportionate their power. Suarez, in his 
work “ De Legibus et Deo Legislatore,” from the point of view of 
the Catholic theologian, assumes that the principles of the moral law 
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are capable of complete and authoritative definition, and -are 
supported by the highest spiritual sanction. 

Among the jurists who followed Grotius, the classical names are 
those of Puffendorf, Wolff, Vattal, and Bynkershoek. In England, 
Sir Leoline Jenkins and Lord Stowell are the most illustrious of those 
who have made important contributions to international law. In 
America, Wheaton’s “ Elements of International Law ” is the standard 
modern treatise. 

The general desire of mankind that the mutual conduct of nations 
should be governed, or at least directed, by recognised rules—that 
there should be some principles to be invoked by the weak, and 
yielded to without humiliation by the powerful—has produced 
indeed a literature in international jurisprudence exceeding in mag- 
nitude that which has been employed on any other branch of the 
moral sciences. Many of the writers have been remarkable for 
sagacity, and almost all have been men of diligence and learning, 
and devoted to the subject of their labours. 

International law is that collection of rules—customary, conven- 
tional and judicial—which are accepted as binding inter se by the 
civilised nations of the world. It lays down rules to be observed in 
the mutual dealings of nations which are at peace with each other, 
and of nations which are at war with each other; and it determines 
the rights and duties of belligerent and neutral nations. But the 
rules of international law which relate to war are more voluminous 
and certain than those which govern nations in time of peace. Some 
jurists consider it improper to speak of these rules as laws, as they 
are without the sanctioning force which is the distinguishing quality 
of law proper. Other jurists, however, derive its principles from 
some transcendental source, such as nature, the Divine will, reason, 
&c., and these do not hesitate to attribute to its rules an intrinsic 
authority over all the nations of the world. According to their 
theory the usage of nations is evidence of, but not the origin of, the 
law. It merely expresses the consent of nations to things which are 
naturally—that is, by the law of God—binding upon them. There 
is, however, no legislative or judicial authority recognised by all the 
nations of the world that regulates the reciprocal relations of States, 
and consequently no express laws, except those which result from the 
conventions which States may make with one another. So that, 
however long established or useful any or all of these rules may be, 
there is but one real remedy for their infraction, and that remedy is. 
the sword. The foundation, therefore, upon which international law 
rests is the consent of nations. 
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Among the civilised nations of Christendom, and even to a certain 
extent among the more advanced peoples of Asia, like the Chinese 
and the Japanese, there have grown up during the present generation 
a deep and strong sentiment of common interests, and a powerful 
public opinion of States which operate powerfully upon a particular 
community and its Government, and thus partially perform the 
functions of an external and supreme authority, wielding an organic 
and compulsory force. The fact of such a public opinion, and of 
the effects wrought by its means, cannot be ignored ; and due allow- 
ance must be made for its action in all schemes of practical rules 
for the regulation of international relations, and especially for the 
settlement of international disputes. The rapid development and its 
growing power in directing the affairs of States have resulted from a 
number of causes acting in combination. Among the most impor- 
tant are the ease and rapidity of communication between the 
different portions of the world; the exchange, not only of material 
products, but of thoughts and opinions written or oral; the great 
increase in travelling, with the intimate knowledge of countries 
resulting from it; the extension of railways until they have become 
true international highways; the introduction of steamship lines, 
penetrating every ocean, sea, and river ; and, above all, the telegraph, 
bringing all parts of the earth, as it were, within speaking distance of 
each other. All these modern agencies have done much, and will do 
more, to break down the barriers of national isolation, and to arouse 
a sentiment of community among all peoples, however distant and 
different. In addition to these influences, the process of educating 
the nations of Europe in the fundamental principles of right, justice, 
and equity, as applied to their foreign relations, has steadily gone on; 
notions of civil and political liberty and equality have been diffused 
more widely; and the effects thus wrought in the opinions of the 
people have been partially extended through them to their rulers and 
Governments. 

Although nations are, in general, far more deeply influenced and 
powerfully controlled in their acts and measures of internal or external 
policy by motives and considerations which are entirely material and 
economic, rather than by those which are purely moral or sentimental, 
and while, therefore, of the above-mentioned causes, those which 
are directly connected with trade and commerce, and the work of 
production, and the acquisition of wealth, and which thus promise 
a material prosperity, have contributed to {the greatest extent in 
developing the universal public opinion of States, which is now so 
important a factor in the settlement of international relations ; yet 
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those other causes, that are purely ethical or intellectual, have also 
done, and are doing, much in shaping and consolidating the 
common sentiment of unity which has been so widely diffused. 

This public opinion of nations, considered as organic.societies 
of the populations which compose them, must. be taken into 
account at the present day far more than ever before, and due 
allowance must be made for its operation and effect. upon individual 
States and their Governments in determining their actions under any 
particular circumstances. It is important, therefore, to apprehend 
its exact nature, and the part which it actually accomplishes as a 
social force. That it does not alter the essential conception of the 
State, nor in the least derogate from the attributes of absolute 
sovereignty and independence, is shown at once by the simple fact 
that any nation and Government may entirely disregard and success- 
fully resist its pressure, no matter how powerful and persistent ; and 
there are no regular and efficient means provided for overcoming 
such resistance, and compelling obedience to the mandates of the 
common opinion and will. The obedience of a State is always 
a voluntary act, and may, if its Government sees fit, be refused ; and 
there is for such a case no remedy provided as a part of the 
constituted order which can be resorted to with success. 

When a dispute arises between two nations which they are 
unwilling to settle by negotiation and compact, they finally throw 
off the self-imposed yoke of regulations in respect to each other and 
appeal to force. The decision of the conflict in favour of one or 
the other of the belligerents must depend in every case upon the 
possession of superior strength; the stronger must always win. 
This national strength, however, includes many different elements, 
some of which are physical and some purely moral—the advantageous 
position and conformation of the territory ; a numerous population ; 
a great accumulation of wealth; a general condition of material 
prosperity, with the ability to carry on the ordinary operations of 
production ; a complete military organisation, embracing a regular 
army and navy, and a preparation of the citizens for the performance 
of active duties in the field; and, which is sometimes the most 
important element of all, the universal faith of the people in the 
righteousness of their cause, the feeling of devotion to their own 
native land, and the spirit of resistance, and the power of long- 
continued endurance, which have occasionally rendered a weaker 
community successful in their struggle with an enemy superior in all 
the resources.of mere physical power. Still, it must be conceded 
that at the present day, as warfare has become so much a matter of 
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science, and as the destructiveness of firearms has been increased so 
greatly, the result depends almost entirely upon the possession of 
material energies; in other words, money rather than personal valour 
is the essential requisite of modern warfare. As the commencement 
of war is in general a voluntary act of the belligerents, so also is its 
close. Occasionally one party is completely subjugated, and its 
separate national existence is destroyed, and its territory and popula- 
tion are incorporated with those of the conqueror, so that the conflict 
ends, because all resistance has ceased; but these instances are 
comparatively rare. In the great majority of cases, the contest 
continues until one of the belligerents deems it expedient to yield ; 
and a peace is then arranged, with such demands on the one side 
and concessions on the other as the parties respectively agree to 
make and to grant. This is the true nature of war, stripped of all 
the illusions of romance. It does not furnish a single security that 
the moral rights of one belligerent and duties of the other will be 
protected and preserved in the result; that the principles and 
doctrines of international law will be acknowledged and followed, or 
that justice and equity will be promoted. Even the opportunities, 
or rather chances, for a weaker State to be successful in a righteous 
quarrel through the indomitable will, devotion, self-sacrifice, and 
endurance of its people have been greatly lessened, if not entirely 
removed, by the vast improvements in all offensive weapons and by 
the enormous military organisations and preparations made in all] 
the larger countries of Continental Europe ; so that now, more than 
ever before, victory must be on the side of purely military strength. 
It is indisputable that from the earliest recorded times, perhaps 
as long ago as the twelfth century, and certainly from the date of the 
Consolato del Mar and the Black Book of the Admiralty, it was the 
right and practice of belligerent cruisers at sea to stop and examine 
the papers of every vessel, “and if anything of suspition be found in 
such vessells that the goods therein doe belong to the enemies, the 
said vessells, with their masters and governours, as also the goods in 
them, shall be brought before the admirall, and if they be found 
there that they be honest merchants and friends without suspition of 
colour, the goods shall be restored to them without damage, other- 
wise they shall be seized with their goods and ransomed as the maritime 
law doth will and require.” —(“ Black Book of the Admiralty,” edited 
by Sir Travers Twiss, for the Collection of the Master of the Rolls, 
vol. 1, p. 29.) For at least four centuries the right to seize enemy’s 
goods on neutral vessels, and consequently to stop and search 
neutral vessels for that purpose, was the universal practice of naval 
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warfare, except only in the cases in which the right had been waived 
by special treaty and privilege. 

“T believe it cannot be doubted,” said the President of the 
United States on the outbreak of the French Revolutionary war, 
“but that by the general Law of Nations the goods of a friend 
found in the vessel of an enemy are free ; and the goods of an enemy 
found in the vessel of a friend are lawful prize.” The whole chain 
of authority in the books establishes this proposition, and it was and 
is perfectly competent to the Admiralty Courts of any State (not 
bound by special agreement) to take their stand upon so venerable a 
tradition. The old traditional law of the sea was unquestionably 
that to which the Declaration of Paris in 1856 is diametrically 
opposed. 

The Declaration of Paris, signed in April 1856 by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, 
and Turkey, assembled in congress at Paris, by which it was agreed 
between the contracting parties as follows :— 

1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of 
contraband of war. 

3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are 
not liable to capture under an enemy’s flag. 

4. Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective, that is to 
say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the 
coast of the enemy. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that, of all the countries of 
the world, England has by far the greatest interest in maintaining 
the independence of her mercantile flag in time of war, and the 
safety of the property afloat, whether under another flag or her own. 
England has almost as many merchant vessels trading to every part 
of the globe as all the other maritime States put together. Her own 
property zz ¢ransitu on the ocean is enormous. She also carries a 
very large amount of merchandise for foreign owners. Her colonies 
are scattered over every part of the globe, and the Colonial trade and 
navigation is carried on, like that of these islands, under the British 
flag. It is therefore of paramount importance to us that in the 
event of war, whether we are neutral or belligerents, our commerce 
should be exposed to as little interruption and peril as possible. 
The modern policy of England is to maintain, as far as possible, a 
strict neutrality when war breaks out between foreign States, unless 
her own rights and interests are concerned or attacked. During the 
wars of the last forty years British neutrality has been successfully 
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maintained. In each of these conflicts it would have been competent 
to the belligerent Powers, but for the Declaration of Paris, if they 
had thought proper to exercise the ancient belligerent rights ; to arm 
and commission privateers ; to stop and search every British vessel 
on the seas; to take out of them any enemy’s property found on 
board ; to intercept the service of our mail packets all over the world 
in search of prohibited articles and correspondence, and to inflict 
on us as neutrals an incredible amount of loss and annoyance. 

Count Sclopis, President of the Geneva Arbitration Tribunal, in 
his address said: “The meeting of this tribunal is in itself an indica- 
tion that a new direction has been given to the ideas which govern 
the policy of nations the most advanced on the path of civilisation. 
We have reached an epoch in which a spirit of moderation and a 
sentiment of equity begin in the elevated sphere of politics to prevail 
over the tendencies of an ancient routine at once arbitrary and 
insolent, and over a culpable indifference to the causes that lead to 
wars and misfortunes. This grand epoch, which places the interests 
of humanity above those of policy, is the aim towards which every 
great intelligence and every generous heart turns in times like these 
with instinctive sympathy. With what joy must one recognise the 
fulfilment of those wishes so nobly expressed by the Congress of 
Paris in 1856, that States, between which there existed a serious 
cause of disagreement, before having recourse to arms, should, as far 
as circumstances permitted, submit their differences to the friendly 
offices of neutral Powers. What excellent effects have already 
resulted from the declaration of the same Congress regarding the 
abolition of practices tending to diminish respect for private property. 
Finally, we cannot on this spot forget that Convention of Geneva, 
which has placed under the special protection of international law 
the generous impulse of charity upon the field of battle.” 

Among the difficulties which surround the study and impede the 
utility of international law, especially in its bearing on questions of 
private commerce, are, in the first place, the unsettled character of 
many of its doctrines, and next the obstacles which in many cases 
present themselves in giving practical effect to the decisions of its 
tribunals, whether they are mixed Commissions or regularly con- 
stituted Courts of Prize. The codification of international law has 
long been felt to be desirable, and among those writers who have 
given their best studies to this science the desire is the strongest. 
The Declaration of Paris of 1856 showed the world that on some 
very important points there can be a general, if not a universal, 
agreement of Christian States. But suppose the Law of Nations to be 
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codified, and this code to be generally received, can we hope that all 
the wars of nations will forthwith cease? No sound-minded man 
can hope so much. Before that consummation shall arrive, the 
ambitions, resentments, dynastic interests of kings must be held in 
check by the power of the people who pay taxes and do the fighting ; 
the rivalries, arrogance, mutual hatred of nations must be forgotten, 
and the peaceful interests of all countries holding commercial rela- 
tions with one another must become even greater than they are now. 
Add to this that the codification of international law will, no more 
than that of municipal law, be so clear as to prevent all ambiguities, 
and that new points must arise in the progress of society which will 
require supplemental legislation or new interpretation. Unless, 
then, with the code there are provisions made for its application 
and explanation, new quarrels and possibly new wars would grow out 
of the terms themselves in which the code is expressed. 

In conclusion, let us make a few remarks concerning the present 
struggle. America and Spain issued their declarations of war, but 
these declarations do not seem to possess any high importance. 
Spain had already declared that a state of war followed upon certain 
diplomatic steps taken by the United States, and the world was 
aware that the capture of the Buenaventura, together with the 
blockade of Havana by the American fleet, were acts of war which 
spoke more forcibly than any declaration. The custom of making 
a declaration of war to the enemy previous to the commencement 
of hostilities is of great antiquity. But in olden days the declara- 
tions were of a very formal nature. Most of the wars of the 
seventeenth century began without declaration, though in some 
cases declarations were issued during their continuance. ‘There is, 
however, nothing in international jurisprudence as now practised to 
render a formal declaration obligatory, and the present usage entirely 
dispenses with it. 

War was formally declared by England to Russia before the 
Crimean War in 1854; by Austria to Italy in 1866; by France to 
Prussia in 1870; by Servia to Turkey in 1876; and by Turkey to 
Russia in 1877. It not unfrequently happens that warlike intentions 
are proclaimed by other preliminaries than manifestoes or declara- 
tions, as, for instance, by the recall of ambassadors, by the tender of 
an ultimatum, or by peremptory language followed by hostile acts, 
The United States in the present war declared not only that war 
exists, but that it had existed since April 21, including that day. 
This retrospective action may furnish some agreeable subjects of 
argument to the professors of international law, but its immediate 
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and practical effect would seem to be extinction of ali hope that 
the vessels captured before the declaration may be released. 

Spain and the United States, although not signatories to the 
Declaration of Paris of 1856, which prohibits privateering, yet have 
declared that they will abide by that Declaration, Spain, however, 
reserving to herself the right, if she sees fit, to issue letters of 
marque. 

England issued her proclamation of neutrality identical with 
previous proclamations issued in 1866, in 1870, and in 1877, so far 
as regards all the main obligations of neutrality. It differed from 
its predecessors only in making it more clear than before that those 
obligations were imposed upon all Her Majesty’s subjects in the 
colonies and dependencies of the Empire as well as upon the 
people of Great Britain. The proclamation made no attempt to 
define contraband of war, and in particular added nothing to the 
elucidation of the question whether coal is contraband. Whether 
coal be contraband or not, the supply of coal to the ships of the 
belligerents in the ports of the Empire is regulated with great 
minuteness, in common with all other stores and provisions. ‘ No 
ship of war of either belligerent shall hereafter be permitted, while 
in any such port, roadstead, or waters subject to the territorial 
jurisdiction of Her Majesty, to take in any supplies, except pro- 
visions and such other things as may be requisite for the subsistence 
of her crew, and except so much coal only as may be sufficient to 
carry such vessel to the nearest port of her own country or to 
some nearer destination; and no coal shall again be supplied to 
any such ship of war in the same or any other port, roadstead, or 
waters, subject to the territorial jurisdiction of Her Majesty without 
special permission until after the expiration of three months from 
the time when such coal may have been last supplied to her within 
British waters as aforesaid.” 

Some people are under the impression that neutrals cannot trade 
with either of the belligerents. This is a mistake. Neutral individuals 
can, without affecting the neutrality of the State to which they belong, 
trade just as usual with the enemy, with the one exception of contra- 
band goods. International law does not even prohibit them trading 
in contraband, but it gives the right to the other belligerent of 
confiscating the contraband goods on their way to their enemy, if 
they are able to do so, and in certain cases of seizing the ship of a 
neutral. A belligerent has the right by the Law of Nations of stopping 
a neutral ship on the high seas, and searching her to see if she is 
carrying contraband goods. Since the Declaration of Paris of 1856, 
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enemy’s goods on board a neutral ship are free, with the exception 
of contraband of war, and in likeSmanner neutral goods on board an 
enemy’s ship are free, with the exception, of course, of contraband 
of war. This alteration in the old maritime law is a marked advance 
The maritime law has in many/fpoints been greatly improved of 
recent years by conventions and treaties, and possibly the struggle 
which is now going on between these nations may, when the war 
is over, be the cause of still further improvements in the laws of 
maritime warfare. 


J. E. R. STEPHENS 
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TABLE TALK. 


TEACHING OF RoBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
READ recently with profound interest in the Pa// Mall Magazine 
a defence by Mr. Quiller Couch of the ethical teaching of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, in which an utterance of the deceased 
novelist is quoted which seems to me worthy of as much publicity as 
can be assigned it. ‘‘ Gentleness and cheerfulness, these come before 
all morality ; they are the perfect duties. And it is the trouble with 
moral men that they have neither one nor the other. It was the 
moral man, the Pharisee, whom Christ could not away with. If your 
morals make you dreary, depend upon it they are wrong. I do not 
say ‘Give them up,’ for they may be all you have, but conceal them 
like a vice, lest they spoil the lives of better and simpler people.” 
Here is the latest and one might almost hope the final arraignment of 
that “ puritan sanctimoniousness ” with which other countries rebuke 
us. I do not dispute the services which Puritanism rendered to the 
conquest and the maintenance of our liberties. Against the notions, 
however, that God loves sour faces, that enjoyment is iniquity, and 
mirth but “the crackling of thorns under a pot,” I shall never cease 
to protest. For the country gentlemen who, abandoning the traditions 
of their caste and their race, left their homes to withstand a mis- 
guided and untrustworthy monarch I have as much respect as I have 
for the operatives of the North and the Eastern Counties yokels who 
learned to withstand the headlong charge of Rupert’s cavalry. For 
the grim-visaged fanatics who paid workmen weekly wages to break 
the stained glass in our cathedrals and churches I have but pity 
mingled with contempt. 


ADVANTAGES OF CHEERFULNESS. 


TEVENSON’S diatribe is not, however, directed against the 
conscious hypocrite, the man who trades on the simplicity and 
credulity of others. It applies to the class—rapidly diminishing, but 
still large—of those who conscientiously believe it is a sign of want of 
grace to be cheerful or amused. Nursed as he was in Puritan 
traditions, and subject to the influence of those on whom the respon- 
sibility for harsh judgments was obligatory, Milton could still declare 
that Heaven disapproves the care, 


Though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 
And when God sends a cheerful hour refrains, 
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The reaction, however, that brings forward cheerfulness as a 
duty or an obligation is complete. Addison, in an essay I cannot 
now trace, avows that he prefers cheerfulness to mirth, which is 
perhaps not much to the point. Stevenson’s utterance is frank and 
free: “If your morals make you dreary, depend upon it they are 
wrong.” To this I will add, if they make others dreary they are 
no less wrong. It is almost inherent in unregenerate nature to scold, 
as one of the innumerable ways of asserting and calling attention to 
our own superiority. ‘Don’t do that, you naughty boy,” or some- 
thing like it, is the first utterance of the child promoted to exercise 
the smallest function of nursing or control. If we would extirpate 
from our minds the notion that it is our duty to rebuke, we should 
have taken the first step in the direction of cheerfulness, a quality 
which, if not happiness, is its precursor and prophet. 


FRENCH PROVIDERS OF “ PENSEES.” 
HAT the French call maximes or pensées, and the Greeks 
called gnomes, have never taken deep root in our language. 
This is the more surprising, seeing that a very marked tendency of 
our literature is towards the didactic and the elegiacal—things gene- 
rally more or less closely associated. While the French can point to 
writers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, such as Pascal, 
La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére, Nicole, Vauvenargues, Chamfort, 
Diderot, La Beaumelle, and Joubert, we, though our literature over- 
flows with ideas such as are capable of assuming the shape of 
pensées, can point only to Bacon, perhaps Fuller, and one or two 
writers of the present century. Yet our literature abounds in phrases 
that are in fact pensées, as, for instance, Young’s well-known “ Pro- 
crastination is the thief of time,” and many passages in Shakespeare, 
Dryden, and Pope. ‘The last named even supplies us with specimens 
of the cynicism which is the distinguishing quality of La Rochefou- 
cauld. We have, however, nowhere anything so condensed and 
pregnant as “ Hypocrisy is the homage that vice pays to virtue,” or 
“We often flatter ourselves that we are forsaking our vices when our 
vices are forsaking us”—these are from La Rochefoucauld; or 
“Because we are easily afflicted we are easily consoled,” which is 
from Pascal. Vauvenargues, himself one of the sagest writers of 
maxims, says what is accurate concerning them, “There are few maxims 
which are true in all respects.” 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS OF MAXIMS. 
HAVE been induced to turn to a subject of no immediate interest 
in consequence of the reappearance cf “ Meditations in the 
Tea Room by M. P.”! These are mainly political in intention, and 
1 Pickering & Chatto. 
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were first issued nearly a score of years ago anonymously. It is, 
however, an open secret that the volume is by Mr. Justice Darling, a 
very recent recruit to the judicial bench. The shorter and more 
pointed utterances are brilliant and epigrammatic rather than sound 
and convincing, and have a strong leaven of cynicism and a fair share 
of humour. “ Respect is only an accidental liking for those interests 
in conflict with our own.” This will bear investigation, but is, 
according to what Vauvenargues says, not “true in all respects.” 
One may respect a man without liking him in the least, and it would 
perhaps be more judicious, if less cynical, to say, whose convictions 
are in conflict with ourown. ‘ What most recommends party govern- 
ment is that it enables us to slander our rulers without sedition, and 
overthrow them without treason.” Here is a saying that is smart, 
showy, and epigrammatic rather than true. It sounds, as do some 
other reflections in the volume, as though it were taken from the 
first Lord Lytton rather than from any deep thinker. What truth 
there is in it has only become true in recent years. Party govern- 
ment was in existence when Leigh Hunt and Hone had to expiate 
their utterances in prison, and Shelley was deprived of the control of 
his children. “In affairs no men are consistent except the dishonest.” 
Here I want definitions. Are “affairs” equal to politics, and what is 
‘“‘consistent?” It is well remembered how, in the time of Reform, Lord 
John Russell, subsequently Earl Russell, introduced and carried the 
Reform Bill of 1832. | With this he was satisfied, declaring in 1837, 
in all sincerity, that it was impossible for him to take part in any 
further measure of electoral reform. This gained him the nickname 
of “ Finality Jack.” This, however, did not prevent him from bringing 
forward more than one measure of further reform, which he was 
unable to carry. In this he was doubtless consistent, but would 
he have been inconsistent if he had stuck to his first conviction? 
Surely a man is neither dishonest nor inconsistent who becomes 
conservative when things have progressed as far as he thinks 
they ought to go. What Justice Darling means I know, but 
his full meaning is not given in his sentence. In bidding fare- 
well to a clever volume, more interesting and suggestive in its 
longer utterances than in the shorter, I would compare a thought of 
Justice Darling’s with one that has obtained no similar publicity, of 
Earl Russell’s. Says Justice Darling: “ Reforms are more to be 
dreaded than revolutions, for they cause less reaction:” a cautious 
utterance, the timidity of which is its chief characteristic. Earl Russell 
is, on the other hand, responsible for the broad assertion: “It is 
impossible that the whisper of a faction should prevail against the 
voice of a nation.” 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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